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PREFACE. 



Ik presenting the inhabitants with the 
following History of Epsom, I feel parti- 
cular anxiety to guard against the charge 
of presumption, for undertaking what may 
be thought to require more than ordinary 
ability in its performance. 

I hope, therefore, to have credit when 
I make the declaration, that a desire 
of contributing to the general information 
of those around me, by placing in a 
condensed, yet perspicuous point of 
view, some account of Epsom, hitherto 
attainable only through the medium of 
many expensive and laborious works; 
and a wish to make my leisure hour* 
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subservient to a beneficial purpose, have 
alone induced me to offer the following 
pages to their notice. 

Originality in a w6rk like the present 
is as little desirable as practicable. 
Accuracy of information is the grand 
essential ; without which, whatever inter- 
est a work may create, or pleasure impart, 
it will 6nly be calculated to mislead. 

My design has been carefully to select 
important factg, and scrupulously to 
exclude whatever might offend either the 
chaste and cultivated mind, or the still 
more tender sensibilities of youth. How 
far I have succeeded, I leave to the 
judgment of those most competent to 
decide. 

Few opinions of my own are given ; and 

where conjecture has been hazarded, it 

.has been principally with a view to elicit 



more accurate information from those who 
may be induced hereafter to write upon 
the subject. 

Knowing how few attractions, local 
history has for the general reader, this 
volume has been written with a constant 
reference to that utility and interest, 
which a native or inhabitant would 
seek. 

A concise, yet sufficieutly explanatory, 
compilation was my principal aim, to 
accomplish which, I have gathered pro- 
miscuously from the eminently cultivated 
and literary fields of Camden, Lyson, 
Manning and Bray, and others. 

Amidst such stores, indeed, the difficulty 
was not in obtaining sufficient — but in 
selecting such products only as would 
bind up and form the choicest bundle; so 
that, I may say, I have only gleaned liieir 
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fields, and brought nothing of my own but 
the band that unites them. 

In djetermining to throw the notes (not 
intimately connected with the subject) 
into an Appendix, my aim has been to 
preserve the chain of the History entire ; 
whilst, by placing a list of the authorities 
consulted, at the beginning of the work, 
I have hoped to avoid the inconvenience 
of a continual reference. 



THE AUTHOR. 



JE^som, ISth May, 1825. 
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The names of places are, for the most part, 
JBTolved in much obscurity ; and he who ventures 
ftt decide upon their origin, must often trace them 
vith considerable labour, and probably at last rest 
fais belief on certain conclasions, implied rather 
than stated, in ancient records. 

' Such, it is regretted, must be the case with re- 
iqwct to Epsom, some accoant of which place we 
parpose giving in the following piig6s, compiled 
principally from approved autlmrs. 

EPSOM, 
a parish in the county of Surrey, was formerly 
a market town. It is situated about one mile 
soalh east of Ewell ; fourteen miles soatii of 
LiondoD, on the tarnpike road from London to 
Dorking, Worthing, Guildford, Portsmouth, &c., 
and is the chief town comprised within Ibe Hun- 
dreds of Copthorne and Efllngham. 

Epsom is bounded by Ewell, on the east, Ash- 
teed, on the west, Chessington and Maldon, on the 
north, and Banstead, Headley and Walton, on the 
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soath. The village is healthy and populous, con- 
taining about 465 houses, which are occupied by 
590 families; comprising 3,900 persons, of whom 
1,626 are males, and 1,674 females. 

The practice of calling places after particular 
persons is of great antiquity; not to multiply 
instances, David says in the Psalms '' the people 
call the lands after their own names" — the pre- 
valence of the custom amongst ourselves needs 
no illustration. 

It is stated that the ancient name of Epsom was 
Ebbs-hame, that is to say» Ebba's home, or plac^, 
(so 'called from Ebba, a queen of this gounty); 
afterwards Ebbisham and Ebs-bam; from the 
corrupt pronunciation of which latter word, its 
present name Epsom is derived. 

Where Ebba's home or place stood, it is now 
difficult to determine. Mr. Toland, who lived at 
Woodcote, in the reign^ of Queen Anne, conceived 
it to be the farm house known as Epsom Court, 
which he stated to have been an ancient Saxon 
seat, and that Ebba was baptized by bishop Wil- 
fred* about the year 690, and was the wife of the 
first Christian king. 

* According to Malmesbnry he was Archbishop of York, in 
the infancy of the English church, and founded an abbey at 
Rippon, in Yorkshire, with wonderful arches, pavements, and 
galleries. 
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We know cot upon what authority Mr. Toland 
made this statement, for it is uuqueslioQable that 
Christian chnrches weie erected in Britain long 
before the period alluded to. 

He miglit probably mean that her husband was 
one of the early Sason kings.* Camden .states 
lier to have hcec of the blood royal, and daughter 
of Etbelfred, and that about the year 630 she had 
snch a character for sanctity, that she was cano- 
nized, and had several churches dedicated to her, 
commonly called Saint Ebba's. 

In another place, speaking' of Coldingham, he 
aays (quoting Bede) that it was famons for its 
nans, whose chastity is recorded in history, they 
having, with their abbess Ebba, cut off their noses 
and lips, preferring their honor to tlie beauty of 
their persons, to save themselves from violation 
- by the Danes, who nevertheless burnt them and 
their houses. 

Leaving; the reader to draw bis own conclusions 
as to Ebba's being the wife of the first Christian 
king, there seems no douht of her relationship to 
one of the Saxon chiefs. 

Snrreyfand Sussex, with part of Hampshire, 

" Appendix, No. 1, 

( Surrey, or Soullirta, as it was calltd hy llic Saxons, lierirta 
ill name fmin Siid, in Saxon South, an<l Rca, a riviT, on accuiiiil 
of its lying on the south aide of tbe virer. It ia IwuqiIihI by. M ill- 

b2 
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made up the kingdom of the South Saxons, founded 
by the v^aliant Ella, a Saxon chief, who brought 
over an army from Germany about the year 477, 
and, having landed on the southern coast of 
England, proceeded to take possession of the 
neighbouring territory. 

It continued under its own kings for ^234 years, 
during' which period Saint Augustine visited this 
country. The importance of his mission, and the 
interesting circumstances which gave rise to it, 
will perhaps render the account we have given in 
the Appendix* acceptable to the reader. 

Pew persons will expect a country village to 
supply materials for a regular and circumstantial 
detail of events, even of ordinary interest, during 
the earlier periods of its existence. The only fact 
which we learn from history concerning Epsom,f 
prior to the Conquest, is, that it formed part of 
the possessions of the convent of Chertsey, which 
is said to have been founded as early as A. D. 
666, and was one of the mitred abbeys, whose head 



dlesex aud Buckinghamshire on the north, by Berksliire and 
Hampshire on the west, by Sussex on the south, and by Kent'On 
the east. It is in length from north to south about 37 tniles, and 
from east to west 37 miles, and contains about 811 square miles, 
or about 519,000 acres. — Cooke. 

* Appendix, No. 52. 

t The bull of Pope Alexander IV. confirms to the convent of 
Chertsey their possessions, and therein it is caUed Ebesham. 
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was a lord of parliament, and one of the twenty- 
nine abbots wbo beld of the king by barooy. 

In order, however, to render the arrangement 
of our history as methodical us Ua nature will 
admit, we will first proeeL-d tu give some account 
of the 

MANOR OF EBBISIIAM, 

and of the several Lords of the Munor from the 
earliest period, so far as we have been able lo 
obtain information from anthentic records. 

Inthe time of William the Conqueror, it is stated 
in Doomsday, tab. G. 

"In Copendorne hundred* the abbey (Cherl- 
" aey) holds Evesham. In the time of Kdward 
■' the Confessor it was rated for thirty-three liides, 
" now for eleven hides, •(• The arable land consists 



■ Now nalteil with the himdiiHl of lilfFiiighain. 

The huiulrHli of Coplhorae and Effin|[h>iin Bre oubaividctl 
Intu three districtH, fur each^uf whicli n high coiiBlDhJc in an- 
auftlty appainteil Liy the magiBtratcs st the iiuarlri' seHaionH. 

The walern Jivisiun of (he buudrcd of Cujitliorne cutnprises 
the puiihet uf Aihlcnd, ChCBBingtuii, Cuddinglcin, Fclcham, 
Headley, Leathprhend, MicklehBm, mid NrwdiRute. 

Thee««lenidiviaionuflhchundreilofCo|ithoriicci™priiic8the 
pariiheaorBansltad, C]iBi)ni, Ewcll, an J Walluii upon the Hill. 

The hundred of EfSiiKlinm riiiupriaea llie [luiishcB uf Great 
Bookbim, Little Bouhham, nnd Eflingham. 

t A hide of IbdcI, in the lime of Edward lUc Ci)iifL'EHi<r, was 
ISO acres, but land wns not menBurcd in Enj^laiiil lill uliout Ihr 
year lOOS, when the ivalm becami' liibiilai'v to the Dbuc-b, uiid 
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" of teventeen carrncates.* There is one in de*- 
^' mesne, s^d tibirty-fonr villeins, f and four bor- 
*^ ders j: having seventeen carracates. There are 

for the more equal laying on of the tax the country was mea- 
sured, and the money levied per hide, and all paid Dane-Geld 
accordingly. — Doomsday. 

* A camicate (derived from the Latin word carruca, a little 
cai't,) was as much land as could be tilled with one plough, and 
the beasts belonging thereto in one year, having meadow, pasture, 
and houses appendant for householders and cattle. — Doomsday. 

i So called fi-om the Latin word vilis, or, according to Coke, 
fram << a villa,*' because they lived chie6y in villages, and were 
employed in rustic works of the most sordid kind, resembling the 
Spartan helotes, to whom the cultiu% of lands was consigpied. — 
These villeins belonging principally to lords of manors, were 
either villeins regardant, that is annexed to the manor or land, or 
else they wei*e in gross or at large, that is annexed to the person 
of the lord, and transferable by deed from one owner to another. 
They could not leave their lord without his permission, but if 
they ran away, or were purloined from him, might be claimed 
and recovered by action like beasts or other chattels. Thjey held 
indeed small portions of land by way of sustaining themselvev 
and families, but it was at the mere will of the lord, who might 
dispossess them whenever he pleased, and their services were not 
only ba|{e, but uncei-tain both as to their time and quantity. A 
villein, in short, was in much the same state with us as Lord 
Molesworth describes that of the boors in Denmark to be, and 
which Stiernhook attributes also to the traals or slaves in Sweden, 
which confirms the probability of their being in some degree 
monuments of the Daaish tyranny. — Blackstone. 

X Borders were those of a less servile condition ; they held 
small houses on the borders or outsides of the manors. They 
paid with poultry, eggs, and other provisions, for the lord^ con^ 
sumption. They performed vile services and domestic works, as 
grinding, threshing, drawing water, cutting wood, &c. Sec. — 
Doomsday, 
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" two cliurcLes*, and sis villeius in gross, and 
"two mills-j-, wortb 10s. (£30.) ^d*^ ^^^o^y-f^uxr 
" acres of meadow. Tlie wood yields twenty hogs. 
" In the time of King Edward it was worth £20. 
" (£1200) now £17. (£1020.)" 

Henry the First or Second licensed the abbey to 
have tlieir parkj here shut up whenever they 
would, and that they might have all the beasts 
which they could take therein. And in 13th 
Edward I. A. D. 1285, the abbey obtained a grant 
of liree warren in it. 



• There is now, however, only one cburch. Salniou, in Lia 
AnliqMiliei i(f SiiriKy, says, « I urn apl to Ihiiik hert liavc beeii 
two parisheB laid tf^tlier, one af Woudeote, or Diirdans, wliieh 
the eoDTent Sot cuuvenience bad uaited with Ebbshani before 
the Conquest,'' Wc are inclined aleo lu this ojiiniou. It ap- 
pearing by the eouil rolla uf flii: manor of EbUisham, that at 
> court of surrey held in lO/Q, it wa» jireseuteii tu be the custom 
to elect two coustables, the one for Epsom, and the UtllW for 
Woodcole; and that the euslom prevailed with respcel to the 
other officers . 

t It is difficult to say where these mills stood, thei-e not being 
water enough in the parish to tiirn one. Windmills were nut 
known in the days uf William I. The earliest mention of them 
ia about the time of Richard I., between l isg and 1 1!)9. They 
■re geuerally supposed to have been introduced from the East at 
the tune of the Crusades. One is mentioned as standing at Wal- 
ton ou the Hill, in Edward I,, lags. They were probably cattle 
or ban mills, that is mills at which the vassals were obliged to 
^Ind their com, for which they paid tolls in kind. 

X The paik abovementioned was probably what ia now called 
Woodcole park. The license being granted about the time Ihe 
church was enlarged, il was most likely oblamed as a rcwai'd for 
that rserrice. 
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On the grant of a fifteenth of the goods of the 
church, in the 6th of Henry VII. 1491, the 
villeins belonging to the abbey in Ebesham were' 
taxed seven-pence farthing towards it. 

Henry VIII. in the twenty-ninth year of his 
reign, purchased this manor, and also those of 
Sutton, Cullesdon, and Horley, of the abbot of 
Chertsey ; and in the same year granted them to 
Sir Nicholas Carew. This gentleman's father 
was made a knight at the battle of Blackheaih 
in J 497, was sheriff of this county in 1501, and 
lieutenant of Calais in the reigns of Henry VII. 
and VIII. 

Sir Nicholas was at an early age introduced to 
the court of Henry VIIT., where he soon became 
a favorite. Having been employed on some 
public business in France, Hall tells us in his 
Chronicles, that he became, as other young men 
have been, so enamoured of French fashions 
and amusements, that when he returned, he was 
continually making invidious comparisons to the 
disadvantage of the English Court. King Henry, 
disgusted at this, removed him from his presence, 
and sentenced him to an honorable banishment, 
' appointing him governor of Ruysbank in Picardy, 
to which he was commanded to repair, much 
against his inclinfition. The offence, however, 
was soon passed over ; he came back, and for 
several years was the king's constant companion. 
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In tlie 14tb year of his reign, the king made Sir 
Nichulas master of his horse, an office of great 
honor, being the third in rank about the king's 
person. He was afterwards made knight of the 
garter. Mr. Ljson gives from Anstis a curious 
particnlar of the robes worn by him at his elec- 
tion, which cost £66. 19s. 2d, 

His honors were scarcely full blown before they 
began to wither. In 1539, he was accused by Sir 
Geoffry Poole of having conspired with the Mar- 
quis of Eseter, the Lord Montacute, and Sir 
Edward Neville, to set Cardinal Pole on the 
throne. The trial was summary, and the conspi- 
rators were all executed on Tower-Hill, in March 
1539, " when he made," says Hollinshed, " a 
" goodly confession, both of his fault and super- 
" stitious faith," 

Fuller states, " that tradition in hia family re- 
" porteth, how King Henry at bowls gave this 
'' knight opprobrious language betwixt jest and 
" earnest; to which the other returned an answer 
" rather true than discreet, as more consulting 
" therein his own animosity than allegiance. The 
" king, who in this kind would give and not take, 
" being no good fellow in tart repartees, was so 
" highly offended thereat, that Sir Nicholas fell 
" from the top of his favor to the bottom of his 
" displea.sure, and was bruised to death thereby." 
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Hie monarch's known caprice, his hatred of (he 
papists, to whom Sir Nicholas was zealously at- 
tached, the ahsurdity of ttie plot, and the impro- 
bability of its success, might incline us to hearken 
to Fuller's story, if Sir Nicholas alon^ had suf- 
fered ; but as he had so many partners in his pu- 
nishment, with whom it is not pretended the king 
bad any quarrel, it will be more safe to consider 
the punishment as the consequence of the crimOt 
than arising irom the ill-will of the sovereign ; and 
as no historian of credit mentions any complaint 
occasioned by these trials, we may presume that 
sufficient evidence was produced against the Mar- 
quis of Exeter and his associates. 

It should also be borne in mind, that Cardi- 
nal Pole was fourth son of Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbury, daughter of George, Duke of Cla- 
rence, second brotfier of Edward IV., aad con- 
sequently the king's near relation. Therefore 
the design of raising him to the throne by a mar- 
riage with the Princess Mary, makes it at least 
plausible, especially as a dispensation from the 
Pope could have been so easily obtained. 

The manor of Ebbisham, after the attainder of 
Sir Nicholas Carew in 1539, continued in the 
Crown till the 31st of Elizabeth, when the qiieen 
granted it to his relative, Edward Darcy, Esq., 
one of the grooms of her privy chamber. Ac- 
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cordJDg to the accounts nblch Aubrey received 
from the Evelyc family, Mr. Darcy sold the manor 
to George Mjnn, Esq. ; but it is more likely that 
be, or a descendant of his, sold it to Ann Mynn, 
widow of George Mynn, of Horton, in this parish, 
and daughter of Sir Robert Parkhurst, of Pirford, 
in this connty, unless her husband, who died in- 
testate, settled it on her in his life-time. 

She was certainly the owner, and by her will 
gave the manor to her daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
Richard Evelyn, Esq.,* who married her in 1648- 

Conrts were held in his name in 1667 and 
1668. Mrs. Evelyn, who survived hiiu, held courts 
from 1670 to 1691, and by her will, dated 22d 
January 1691-2, devised her estates to Christo- 
pher Buckle, Esq. of Banstead, and Christopher 
his son, npoo trust to pay thereout £20. a year 
to the vicar of Epsom for ever; and £10. a year 
to clothe six poor women of Epsom ; and subject 
theretoupon trust for her sister Ann. then wife 
of Sir William Morley, (but whose first husband 
was Sir John Lewknor,) for her life ; remainder to 
ber nephew John Lewknor for life ; remainder to 
his issue by any wife, except his present wife, 
Jane; remainder to John Parkhurstf of Catesby. 
in the county of Northampton, Esq.; remainder 
to Nathaniel Parkhurst his son. 

* Apjimii™, No. 3. I A[i|ieiuli^, JVo. -t. 
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Mrs. Evelyn died in 1692, and from that period 
to the year 1706, courts were held in the names 
of the trastees tinfder her will. In 1696, Mr. 
Lewknor had the estate for his life, but dying 
without issue, John Parkharst came into posses- 
sion and held his first court in 1707. Nathaiiiel 
Parkhurst died in his father's life-time^ leaving 
John his son and heir, on whose marriage with 
Bicarda, a daughter of Robert Dormer, Esq., one 
of the justices of the court of common pleas; his 
grandfather gaVe up this inauor to him, reserving 
the rectory for his life. There were issue of this 
marriage threa SODS, Dormer, Robert, and Fleet- 
wood Parkhurst. By some family arrangement. 
Dormer gave his father power over the estate, and 
dying in his life- time, th6 father by his will, 
dated 4th December 1792, devised the manor aiid 
rectory to Sir Charles Kemeys Tyhte, Bart, and 
<xeorge Byrd, Esq., upon trust for his wife Ri« 
carda for her life, and after her death, upon trust 
to siell the same,' aud divide the money arising 
therefrom, between his younger sons Robert and 
Fleetwood. The advowson of the vicarage wa^ 
to go to his eldest son Jphn. 

Mr. Parkhurst died in December 1765, leaving 
his south e Rev. John Parkhurst* his heir at law: 

Mrs. Ricarda Parkhurst died in 1770, and in 

♦ Appendix, No. 5. 
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September following; tiie manor was sold by aac- 
tion, and bought by Sir Joseph Mawbey, Bart, 
forje7,140. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey was high sheriff for the 
connty of Surrey in 1757, created a baronet on 
the 30th July 17(55, and elected member of par- 
liament for the borough of Southward in 1761, and 
again in 1768. Being desirous of representing 
the county in parliament, he declared himself a 
candidate at the general election in 1774; but 
was not elected. 

He gave an account in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1788, of the cause of his want of success 
on that occasioQ, which, he says, was owing to 
his being attended to Epsom by a numerous body 
of friends, a band of music, and marrow-bones 
and cleavers. This occasioned a great waste of 
time on the road ; and when they arrived near 
Epsom, and every thing was to be marshalled in 
order to their entrance into the town, it was 
found that the marrow-bones and; cleavers were 
in a cart in the rear, and the performers behind 
or in di&'erent carriages. The collection of these 
musical instruments and of the performers took 
up much lime, and gave an opportunity to those 
gentlemen who were at Epsom, and disposed to 
become candidates, to form a coalition in sup- 
port of Sir Francis Vincent and likewise of James 
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Soawen, Esq., whose family bad sometimes repre- 
sented the county. 

Sir Francis VinceDt bad a decided support, 
polling 2,018; Mr. Sea wen, 1,667; and Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, 1,388. Sir Francis Vincent died the 
next year, when Sir Joseph again started, being 
opposed by Mr. Norton, son of Sir Fletcher 
Norton, and speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and Sir Francis Vincent, son of the late member. 
The votes in favor of the latter fell very far short of 
those given in support of his father ; but the con- 
test between Sir Joseph and Mr. Norton was 
severe, Sir Joseph polling 1,385 and Mr. Norton 

1,286 

Sir Joseph Mawbey died 16th of June 1798, 
and was succeeded by bis only son Joseph, upon 
whose death the manor became the property ot 
the present owner John Ivatt Briscoe, Esq., in 
right of Anna Maria his wife, and sole heiress of 
the last Sir Joseph Mawbey, at whose death the 
title became extinct. 

EPSOM COURT, 

which was formerly the manor-house of Epsora, 
is undoubtedly of great antiquity^. 

It was an ancient Saxon seat, and (as stated by 
Mr. Toland) the residence of Queen Ebba. 

The remains of its former grs^ndeur have wholly 
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disappeared, and it ia dow only a reapeclable 
farm-lioase, in the occupation of Mr. Cook, with 
about 300 acres of land. 

It was not sold willi the manor, and is now with 
the great tythes the property of Mrs. Millecent 
Thomas, widow of the Rev. Joseph Thomas, 
deceased, and daughter of the hite Bev. John 
Parkhurst. Upon the death of Mrs. Thomas, 
this estate, with the great tythes, and other landed 
property in the parish, will revert to the Rev. 
Fleetwood Parkhurat, the present vicar of Epsom, 
should he survive her. 

In continuation of the history, we now lay be- 
fore onr readers a few particnlars relative to 

THE MANOR OF HORTON, 

which we have reason to believe was formerly of 
maoh greater extent than at present, and gave 
its name to a populous and considerable village 
of some antiquity, liaving a church of its own, as 
mentioned in Doomsday. 

The village is now, however, and has for cen- 
turies past been only a hamlet within the parish 
of Epsom, and fur all parochial purposes incor- 
porated with it. 

No vestige of the church, nor Indeed of the 
ancient village now remains; and the present 
inhabilants, who are chieilv the tenants of Jame^ 
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Trotter, Esq., the Lord of the manor, make ase 
of the parish church of Epsom in common with 
the inhabitants of that place. 

In or about the year 1347/ the abbey oC Chert- 
dey granted the vill of Horton to John Merston 
and Rose his wife, which gtaht was confirmed by 
King Edward III., who added a license for en- 
closing a park, and a grant of free warren through- 
out the same. 

In the 27th Henry VI. the bailiff of Kingston 
upon Thames, in this county, had a grant of the 
tolls of Kingston Bridge, for repairing the s^me, 
subject to the inspection and controul of John 
Merston, Esq., and his heirs, lords of the manor 
of Horton. 

In the 31st Henry VI., 1463, John Merston 
had a patent for founding a chantry in the.chhrth 
of Ebbesham, to be called Merston's chanty, and 
for purchasing lands to the value of twenty marks 
for the use of the same. ' 

We can obtain no accurate information, re-, 
lative to the circumstances under which the above 
patent was granted, but we think it very probable 
that the chantry in Epsom church, was erected 
in consequence of the decay or suppression of the 
church or chapel on Stamford Green, in this manor, 
and which was, perhaps, the second church men* 
tioned in Doomsday. 
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In tbe 37th year of the reign of King Henry 
VI., 1459, the said John Merston had the manor 
of Sbaidiford in Ewell conveyed to bim and 
Rose bia wife, and William Merston his nephew. 

The said William Merston sacceeded his uncle, 
was high sherifl' of Surrey in the 3rd Henry 
VII., 1488, and died 12th January, 3rd Henry 
VIII., 1512, seized of the manor of Morton and 
of lands in Ewell and Ebheshaoi, leaving Joau 
and Ursula bis daughters and coheirs. 

The said Ursula Merston seems to have died 
without issue, as on tbe death of Joan, which 
happened aSth October 1540, it was found that 
she died seized of this manor, leaving by Nicholas 
Mynn her husband, J«hn Mynn her son and heir, 
aged twenty years. 

Tbe said John Mynn left his estates to his son 
William, afterwards knighted, from whom it de- 
scended to John bis son and heir, who, witli Alice 
his wife, sold it in 1626 to George Mynn, of Lin- 
coln's Inn, Esq. What relation be was to the 
vendor does not appear. George Mynn had 
issue, a son of his own name, to whom the 
manor descended, and two daughters, Ann and 
Elizabeth. George Mynn the son died without 
issue and intestate, whereupon this and his other 
estates descended to his said two sisters, Ann and 
Elizabeth. 
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Aao married first Sir John Lewknor^ K«B., of 
West Dean in Sussex; and secondly Sir William 
Morely of Halneker, in that coanty. And Eliza^ 
beth married Richard Evelyn, Esq. 

On partition of their estates in 1663, this estate 
fell to the share of Elizabeth, who by her said 
husband had several children, but none that sar- 
yived her. Her four sons died infants ; and Ann 
her danghter married William, son of Lord Chief 
Baron Montagu, but died also in her life-time 
without issue. 

Mrs. Evelyn, by her will, dated 21st January 
1691 , devised this estate, aiid Woodcote Park, to 
Charles Lord Baltimore, descended from Sir 
George Calvert, who was created Baron Balti- 
more in 1624, and married one of her family, viz. 
Ann daughter of George Mynn, Esq. of the 
county of Hertford. 

Sir G^eorge Calvert is said to have been of an 
ancient and noble family in Flanders ; his father 
was of Yorkshire, but Sir George was the first of 
his family who attained any eminence in England. 

He ivas much employed in state afiairs by 
King James I., who made him secretary of state; 
which office he resigned on becoming a Roman 
Catholic. , L.. 

The |Cing, however, retained him in his privy 
council, and in Fehruarv 1624-5, created him 
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baron of Baltimore, iu the coQuty of Longford, in 
Ireland. 

Whilst secretary of state he obtained a grant of 
part of Newfoundland, which he called Avalon, 
as absolute lord and proprietor, with the privileges 
of a county palatine : he expended £25,000. in 
eDdeavimrin^ lo establish a settlement here, but 
was so harrassed by the French, that he at last 
abandoned it. 

He afterwards went to Virginia, in America, 
and having viewed that country, returned to Eng- 
land, and obtained from King Charles I. (whose 
regard for him was equal to his father's) a promise 
of a grant of part of that province, with the same 
privileges as he had before obtained for his set- 
tlement in Newfoundland. 

He died, however, before the patent was made 
out; but it was subsequeutly granled to bis son 
Cecil, second Lord Baltimore, and is dated 20th 
Jnne, 1632. 

The settlement was called Maryland, in com- 
pliment to the queen of Cliarles 1., and was 
chiefly settled by liunian Catholics. His grand- 
son Charles opposed King James the Second, and 
was outlawed for treason in Ireland; but the out- 
lawry was reversed by King William, on 2yth 
Jaaaary, 1691. 

He came into possession of this estate under 
c2 
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the' will of Mrs. Evelyn (as before stated), and 
died 2lst February, 1714-15, aged eighty-five 
years, and was succeeded by his son and heir 
Benedict Leonard, who was brought up a Roman 
Catholic, but renounced that religion in 1713. 

This Lord Baltimore was chosen member of 
parliament for Harwich, at the accession of King 
George L He resided at Woodcote, and dyiqg 
16th April, 1715, was buried in Epsom church. 
His son Charles succeeded him in his title and 
estates, and in 1731 was appointed gentleman of 
the hedrchamber to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
then residing in the palace of Durdans, Epsom, 
with whom he was in great favor, and who made 
him warden of the Stannaries, in April, 1736; 
afterwards cofierer to his household, and surveyor 
general of the duchy of Cornwall. He was also a 
member of the Aoyal Society. 

At the general election in June, 1741, .he was 
chosen for the county of Surrey ; in the March 
following was appointed a lord of the admiralty, 
and having thereby vacated his seat in parlia* 
ment, was re-elected, although strongly opposed 
by George Woodroffe, Esq., of Poyle. He carried 
his election, however, by a small majority, and by 
the want of good conduct in Mr. Woodroffe'^ 
managers, who consented to close the poU when 
that gentleman's friends were comipg in to vote. 
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and Lord Baltimore's exhausted. Ho was again 
chosen in 1747, and died 24fb April, 1761. 

This nobleman built the present splendid man- 
sion in Woodcote park. 

His son Frederick, who came into possession of 
this estate at his father's decease, appears to have 
led a dissolute life ; and in March, 1768, his con- 
duct to a jouug woman at Woodcote, was the 
subject of judicial invesfi^ation at the assizes at 
Kingston upon Thames, in this county, when the 
jury considering her not altogether guiltless, after 
a long deliberation acquitted him. 

Soon after his trial he sold his estates here, 
and went abroad, where lie appears to have spent 
some portion of his time more profitably, and it is 
hoped became more sedate. 

In 1767, he published a small l2mo., called " A 
" Tour to the East in 1763 and 1764, with Re- 
" marks on the City of Constantinople and the 
"Turks; also select Pieces of Oriental Wit, 
" Poetry, and Wisdom," In the Preface he says, 
" Every traveller is somehow singular in his ob- 
" servations, all men not having the same genius ; 
" that he was bred at Eton College; that he wrote 
" the journals for his own (irivate amusement, 
" without any thoughts of publication ; had not 
" the least assistance, consequently they must be 
" full of incorrectness ; however, as they may he 
'' of use, he permitted them to be published." 
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He died at Naples, <m the 4th of Septemben 
1771, and was brought to Englaikl, and buried 
in Epsom Church with much funeral pon^p: 
the cavalcade extending from the church to the 
eastern extremity of Epsom. 

The title is now extinct. 

Lord Baltimore, previously to his leaving Edg* 
land, sold the Manor of Horton, with Woodcote- 
Park, and other estates to Mr. Monk, who disposed 
of it the following year to Mr. Nelson, son of the 
ald^'man of that name in London. 

In 1777, Mr. Nelson sold the manor and 
estates to Arthur Cuthbert, Esq.. who iseparated 
the manor from the otber estates, and it was 
subsequently purchased by John Trotter, Esq. of 
London, who dying 14th July, 1790, was sncr 
ceeded by bis son and heir, James Trotter, Esq., 
the present owner, who was high-sheriff of the 
county of Surrey in 1798, and has for many years 
been an active magistrate of ^he district. 

Mr. Trotter consid^ably improved the estate; 
by building the mansion called '' Horton Place,'' 
his {Mresent residence, around which he h^s en^ 
closed a park of some extent. ' 

We believe, be is also now in possession, by 
purchase, of all the landed property within the 
manor of Horton, with the exception of Horton-^ 
lodge «nd estate, belonging to Charles Browning; 
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Esq., whose mother, the late Hon. I^ouiact Brown- 
ing, was sister of the last Lord Baltimore. 

In collecting material*; for onr history, we find. 
that a manor fitrmerly existed at Epsom, which is 
now extinct, and not even known in llie nuighbour- 
faood by name. 

We, lay before our readers, all the information 
we have been enabled to procure, relative to the 

Manor of BHUTTGAVE, BRETTGRAYE, 
OR BRUTTEGKAVE^ 

the situation of which, we have in vain endea- 
voured to trace with sufficient accuracy. 

We shall, however, venture to oRer a few ob- 
servations respecting- its probable site, with the 
hope, that some of our readers may be more suc- 
cessful in their enquiries on the subject. 

It appears, that on a trial of novel disseizin, at 
Guildford, in the lOth year of llie reign of Kiii^r 
Edward III, 1346, between the abbot of Chertsey 
of the one part, and Nicholas de Tonstall and Joan 
his wife, and Thomas de Say, of the other pari, 
it was stated, "that the abbot and convent had 
" been possessed of this manor from the foundation 
" of the abbey ; that, in the time of Henry III., 
" John de Tichmershe held it of the abbot, as Iiis 
"ancestors had done from the foundation of the 
"house; that in the time of King Edward I., John 
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** dQ Imworthe held it ofBartholomew, then abbot, 
" as of his manor of Ebesham, by certain services ; 
" that Imworthe granted it to Henry Gerrard his 
*^ chaplain, and John his sod, to hold to them and 
*' their heirs ; that John survived his father Henry, 
'' and waS'Seized in the time of King Edward IL, 
'' and died seized, but without issue. That the 
*^ abbot entered and held it as escheat, till Henry 
'* de Say and Joan his wife, disseized him, taking 
*' his corn, cattle, &c. and by force obtained from 
^' the abbot alone, a release in writing without the 
" consent of the convent ; that Nicholas Tonstall 
^* and Joan his wife, late wife of the said Henry de 
" Say, levied a line thereof to Richard, vicar of 
^^ Ebesham, which was to ensure to the use of 
"^ Nicholas and Joan for their lives; remainder to 
** Thomas de Say and Joau his wife for life; remain- 
*' der to John, son of the said Thomas de Say, and 
** his heirs." 

The jury found that there was no collusion be- 
tween the abbot and the other parties, and gave 
a verdict for the abbot. They had an exempli- 
fication of these proceedings in the 20th year of 
the same reign. 

On the 10th day of January, in the SOth-year of 
the reign of King Edward III., 1347, John 
Rntherwicke, then abbot of Chertsey, having ob- 
tained a license from the king, granted this 
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estate to Sir Guy do Briane, the younger, Kut. 
and his heirs, under the yearly rent of eight shil- 
lings aod three-pence. 

la the license it is described as a capital mes- 
suage, 180 acres of land, eight acres of meadow, 
&c. held by the service of one-thirtieth part of a 
knight's fee, as parcel of the manor of Ebesham, 
wliich manor was held of the kieg in capite, by 
the service of half of a knight's fee.* 

The above grant was conlirmed un the 1st day 
of June fullowiog, by John Benham; abbot at 
ttiat time. 

On the 8th of August, in the 22d year of Ed- 
ward III. 1348, a license was granted to Sir Guy 
de Briane, for the performance of divine service 
in Ihe chapel appendant to his Manor of Brett- 
grave in Epsom, 'and it appears, that lie had a 
grant of free warren here in the 24th and 31st of 
Edward III. 

Dugdale says, that this manor belonged to 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster, and that on bis death 



' A kiiight'B fee (feoilnoi milLlare) v,as 30 murli Innd nf in- 
heritance as WRB pufficicut to maiutaiu akui^Lt with convenient 
iTTenue, which. In the teiga of Henry Il[. whs £ir,., Hnd in the 
taga of Edward II. it anion d led tu £'2i>. per Bnuum. A knighr* 
fee contained twelve plongli lands or 6ao acres, and every person 
■ho lield a knight's fee nndcr the rruwn, waa oMieecl to be 
knighted, and alteml the king in hin uai<:, or be liitctl for hli 

iBobedimee. 
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Matid, one of bis two daaghterg and cobdirs, mar- 
ried Ralpf, 800 and beir of Ralpb, Lord Staflbrd, 
and bad it as part of ber share* 

By ibe originalia in the excbeqoer, 8Mi 
Edward III., No. A, it also appears tbat tbe 
king assigned to bis cousin Matilda, one of tlie 
daughters and cobeirs of Henry, late Doke of 
Iian<^aster, as ber property, amongst many otfaer 
manors, tbis manor of Brettegrave. 

In tbe second year of tbe reign of King 
Biobard II. 1379; Elizabeth, late wife of Sir 
William Crosier, Knt., granted to Adam and 
Henry Bamme, citizens and goldsmiths of Lon- 
don, her manor of Brettegrave; formerly part 
of tiie possessions of tbe convent of Chertsey, 
and which she held jointly with the said William 
Crosier, ber late husband, of tbe feoffment of 
Robert Fraunceys and others. 

In tbe first year of King Edward IV. , this 
manor was held by Thomas Rotbwell, Esq. and 
Elizabeth bis wife (late wife of 8ir Thomas Swyn- 
ford, Knt«) in her right ; the reversion belonging 
ixi Dame Rose Merston, relict ot Sir Jobs Mers- 
ton, Knt deceased, and ber heirs ; and she con- 
veyed the reversion to trustees, in order to make 
a settlement. 

Tbe trustees by deed, bearing date the 6th day 
of April, 2d Edward IV •, conveyed tbe rever^ 
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sion to the said Rose Merston for life ; remainder 
to William Merston (coasin and heir of the said 
John Merston) and Ann his wife, and the beirs of 
their bodies; remainder to William, and the heirs 
of his body ; remainder to Rose, and her heirs. 

At the end of a rental of the manor of Ehesham 
in the 11th of Henry VII., amongst the metes 
and bounds of the manor, mention is made 
of a corner, called " Brettegrave's-herne, alias 
Wolfrenes-herne." 

In the thirty-ninth year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1596, it was the property of John 
Mynn, Esq. 

Mr. Bray says, in his historyof Surrey, "I cannot 
*' find that any such manor, or any place retaining 
" the name, is now known." And after such an 
acknowledgment, it may seem bold even to ha- 
zard a conjecture upon the subject. 

We cannot, however, but conclude that this 
manor has merged into that of Horlon, for, by a 
comparison of names and dates, both manors will 
be found to have regularly descended tlirough Sir 
John Merston, Knt., who held them in the 1st 
year of King Edward IV. 1461, to Nicholas 
MyOD in right of his wife Joun, one of the 
daughters and coheirs of William Merston, ne- 
phew of the said John Merston. And the latest 
account we have of the manor of Bruttegrave, 
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proves, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, John 
Mynn, a descendant of the said Nicholas Mynn, 
was in possession of both manors.. 

We have also reason to believe, that the hare 
warren on Epsom Downs, now the. property of 
J. H. Darand, Esq., and in right of which he 
claims the privilege of free chase over several of 
the adjoining manors, was formerly within and 
part of this manor of Brattegrave. 

In a rental of the manor of Ebbisham, taken in 
the eleventh year of the reign of King Henry 
VII., 1496, when Thomas Pigott was abbot of 
Chertsey, it is stated that '' Alice- lAyde holds a 
** cottage lately built on the lord's waste, near 
" Stamford Chapel." 

. This chapel, which is stated to have been on 
Stamford Gre^n, in the Manor of Horton, ha& 
Long since been forgotten. And we find that 
John Merston, Esq., in the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Henry YI. 1453, obtained a license for 
building a chantry in Epsom Church, as lord of 
the manor of Horton ; and which license, as we 
have before observed, it is more than probable^ was 
granted either upon the decay or suppression of 
the above mentioned Chapel. 

In the preceding pages we have endeavoured 
to give a correct and authentic history of the 
manors of Ebbisham, Horton, and Bruttegravie. 
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from tUe earliest period^ how far we have suc- 
ceeded we leave to the Judgment of oar readers. 
To some persons, we are aware, these details may 
appear dry and uninteresting : to others, however, 
we hope they may prove acceptable. They 
certainly constitute an indispeasable part of 
the history; and we trust we have given them 
in as condensed a form as their nature wonld 
admit. 

Id concluding this portion of our history, we 
shall give a few particulars respecting 

THE RECTORY OF EPSOM. 

to which will be sabjoined a list of the Patrons 
and Rectors, from the year 1285, together with 
an account of Saint Martin's Church, at Epsom. 

It appears that tbe abbey of Chertsey had a 
moiety of the tythes here before the appropriation, 
which was conlirmed to them by Pope Alexander 
the Fonrth and Gregory the Tenth, in the third 
year of the reign of King Edward the First, 1275. 

In 1292, the abbey obtiiined the king's license 
for the appropriation of the Church of Epsom, but 
it did not take place until the year 1313, when 
King Edward II. having granted his license for 
carrying that of the late king into effect, it was com- 
pleted, and John de Rutherwyk, the abbot, was in- 
ducted by Philip Batlhon, archdeacon of Surrey, 
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In 1331 y Abbot Ratherwvk* made an endow** 
ment of the vicarage more liberal than usoaI^ 
giying '' a house and a cartilage (garden) adjoin- 
" ingy containing half an acre, as enclosed with a 
'* wall and hedges, fifteen acres of arable land, 
** tythe of colts, calves, lambs, pigs, geese, wool, 
" hemp, flax, and all other tythes, great and 
'* small (except those of com and hay); all mor- 
*' tuaries alive and dead, all oblaticbs in the 
** church from living and dead, and anniversaries 
^' of dead, paying a pension of twenty shillings tp 
" the monastery, who should repair the chancel 
*' of the chnreh, books, and ornaments. The vicar 
V to pay procurations to the archdeacon/' 

The rectory was purchased of the abbey, with 
the manor, by King Henry the Eighth, in I688» 
and in the same year was granted therewith to Sir 
Nicholas Carew. 

After the attainder of Sir Nicholas, it remained* 
in the Crbwn until the 31st year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when it was granted by the 



* He was abbot of Chertsey in 1306, and, among diTerfl ser- 
vices rented to the convent, we find that in the year 1307 be 
planted oaks and acorns at Chertsey. He also procnred the 
profits of the church of Ewell, by which he gained to the abbey 
sixty-two marks. In 13O8 he obtained the Pope^s boll for ap- 
propriating the churches of Boofcham, Epsom, Ewell, and 
other places. 
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queen to Edward Darcy, with the manor, as 
before stated. 

The advowson of the vicarage was not sold 
with the manor in 1770, but descended to Mrs* 
Thomas, who held it till the year 1824, when it 
was disposed of to Mr. Speer, of London. 

The following list of the Patrons and Rectors, 
with the dates of their respective inductions, has 
been carefully collated with authentic records, 
and will, we trust, be found correct: — 



RECTORS. DATB OF 

PATRONf. INCUMBBHT«. IMfTITUTIOir. 



f9 » 



Roger de Grftra I 



was Rector on the 
85 April, 1285 

„ „ Wm. de Borougliton Rector 5 Dec. 1307 

wai Vicar when 






Richard Prioor . , -,. 

endowed in 1331 

Richard Vicar in 1348 



\ 



Abbot mod Conrent >,..», ,*. 

f John le Rede Vicar in 1353 
ofCberta^y 5 

RegiBter iVom 1845 to 1366 lost. 

Abbot Ibid Conrent }„ _ . ^ -«-:«^^ i«oa 

i Roger Springett resigned, 1383 
ofChertsey J *^ f » 

,, „ William Stysted Vicar S8 April, 1382 

„ „ JohnAylwin resigned, 1389 

„ „ William West Vicar 18 Feb. 1399 

„ „ WUliam Bittesby „ 3 June, 1402 

„ „ JohnDalton „ 28 Nov. 1406 

„ „ Bartholomew at Wode resigned, J 4 J2 

„ „ Thomas Clark Vicar, 99 Sept. 1417 



^ 
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Hectors. dat^e or 

• - • 

PATRONS. INCUMBBNTB. INSTITVTIOK. 

Register from 1415 to 1446 lost. 

Abbot and Convent "i . „ . , * 

ofChfirhey JS"»«>»Keene rescued., 4S» 

,f y, John Fowke Vicar, 8 Nov. 149S 

yf „ Thomas Hewe Vicar, 31 July» ]46l 



99 9> 



Thomas Cooke „ 22 Feb. 1463 

John Wowcnue or > ^ 

Wawen } » 4 Oct. ,485 



99 M 



Robert Dalton „ 7 Feb. 1491 

Register from 1492 to isoo lost. 



J Thomas Denys Vicar, 1534 



Abbot and Convent 

of Chertsey 

The King Thomas Chylte „ 7 Feb. 1543 

„ „ . Robert Cole „ died, ]6oa 

Sir Francis Carew Th. Bowyer, L.L.B. Vicar, 14 May, i603 

Geo. Tho. Boyesor ) , ^ 

» Boyce,L.L.B. I " "'"°*',»6>=» 

£d. Darcy, Esq. Edward Bright M.A. „ 23 May 1637 

The same ' - ■ ^ Sam. Scudamore, M. A. „ 23 July, 1637 

Register from l643 to i664lost. 

Ed. Darcy, Esq. Robert Yewell „ died, i6${9 

Rich. Eveljrn, Esq. John Morehouse, B.A. Vicar, 11 Mar» 1669 
Sir Chr. Buckle, "X 

C. Buckle, Juu.,f ^ , , „. 

and Ann Wife of ( ^^""^ ^"**^**^ "^'"^^ ^' ^^^^ '^^ 

Sir W. Morley } 
Ann Morley widow .^ 

and Chr. Buckle Oames Stokes Vicar^ 38 Fdb. 170a 

. her Trustee ^ 
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LeTlTPOi 


I Hcignci WooilforJ 


Vicar 


so Nov. 1704 


J Parkhur^l, Er<| 


John Price 




1 1 June, I7ii5 


» 


Sninui^lGlasse, U.D. 




„ 17SB 


.. 


Jon Buuchcr, M.A. 


„ 


Jan. I7S5 


Mr9.S. AUham 


Flpelwood Park hurst 




lGJu1y,lll04 



THE CHURCH, 

which ia situnted in Church Street, almost at the 
eastern extremity of the parish, is dedicated to 
Saint Martin : * and is a vicarage within the 
deanery of Ewell and dioceae of Winchester. 

We 6nd that in Doomsday mention is made of 
two churches, Imt of a .sr^cond church nothing is 
now known, as before stated. 

That there was a rector and a vicar of Epsom 
existing al the same time, is proved by the re- 
gister of Bishop Pontissara in 1285, who in that 
year granted to Roger de Grava, rector of Epsom, 
all oblations and obventions issuing out of tlie 
vicarage for live years, as a remuneration for the 
expenses incurred by him in building the chancel. 

In the valor of 20th Edward 1. 1292, the church, 
that is the rectory of Epsom, was valued at thirty 
marks, and the vicarage at six marks, and twenty- 
pence. 

• Appeiiclin No, 6, 

D 
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Ill 1303, which was before the appropriation 
of this church, the rector and vicar of £psom« 
are stated to have been present in Kingston 
Church on an inquisition, respecting the patro^ 
nage of Chipstead • 

Bray, in his valuable history of Surrey, thus 
describes the old parish church of Epsom, which 
has lately been taken dotm and rebuilt. 

'' The church is built with flints ; as is the 
^* tower, which stands at the west end of the 
*' north able, and on it is a small slender spke, 
'* covered with shingles ; in it are six* belUand 
^' a clpck. There is a nave and two aisles, wd 
*' beyond is a singl^e chancel, said to have b^en 
''.added to the original building, and that tM 
*^ stone with which, it ig built, was brcnigM 
*' from Nonsuch Palace, whei) pulled down, and 
** that it had been brought from Mertpn Abbey 
'* to Nonsuch, when King Henry VIII. bnik thai 
'' the latter ; but this was cl^ly contradioted hjf 

■ 

*' the above grant from the bishop, and by the findn 
'^ ing a stone on removing JPeirce's tablet ia tfia 
*' chancel to make room for Mr* Warrer's, in WfHp 
" on which was a fragment of an insoriptiupo,. tfie 
'* charactersi of which are of a» earlier date. Tkti 
'' length of the nave is fifty-one feet, the olMi^ 

* Bray is under an error, as to the number of bells in this 
tower, there being in it eight instead of six beUs, as stated by 
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" thirty-fi?e feet ; the breadth of the chancel and 
" naTe seventeen feet nine inches; the whole 
" breadth, including' the two aisles, forty-six feet 
" three inches. The font near the west door, is 
" an octagon bason, with qaarterfoils on the sides' 
" sopported by an octagon pillar." 

The above mentioned parish church having 
been for a long time past much out of repair, and 
being likewise very insufficient for the accom- 
modation of the increased population of the place ; 
several meetings of the inhabitauts were held in 
the summer of 1823, to consider what was the 
best course to be pursued under these circum- 
stances. At first considerable difference of opi- 
nion seemed to exist, both as to the extent of 
the evil, and the best means of remedying it ; 
but after the measure Lad been fully discussed at 
various meetings, it was finally determined to 
rebuild the church, with the exception of the 
tower at the north west corner, agreeably to the 
plans submitted to the piirii>h, by Mr. Hatchard 
of Pimlico, the architect employed on the occa- 
sion, who obligingly furnished the drawing for 
the annexed representation of the new church. 

A committee, consisting of the following gentle- 
men, was nominated by the parish, to assist the 
«harch-wardeDs, Henry Gosse, Esq. and Mr. 
d2 
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Tfaos. Butcher^ in carrying the resolutions of^.tkB 
vestry for rebuilding the church into.eflfecty.'m. : 

The Rev. J. Darby, Curate. 
The Rev. P. H, Douglas. 
The Rev. R. Hesketh. 
The Rev. E. Richards. 
Sir James Alexander. 
James Trotter, Esq. 
C. W. Williams, Esq. 
Richard Harvey, Esq. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Henry Miller, Esq. 
Mr. T. P. Pagden. 
Mr. J. L. Jaquet. 
Mr. J. Bailey. 
Mr. Rd. Wheatley. 
Mr. Thomas lineker. . 

Oh the Slst of Mai'ch, 1824, the churchwardaw 
ahd committee entered into a contract with M^* 
William Blofield, of London, for rebuilding 4^6 
church, according to the plans and specificntkm 
of Mr. Hatchard, their architect ; and on fiastar* 
monday, the 19th of April, the contraotor. ccph* 
menced pulling down the old building. 

On the 19th day of May foUowing^ the fint 
stone of the new edifice was laid in the north- 
east corner, by the Rev. Joseph Darby, with the 
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nsual masonic ceremonies ; upon which o 
a handsome silver trowel, bearing an appropriate 
inscription, was presented to the Reverend Gen- 
tleman by the Rev. R. Hesketh, in the name of 
the committee, as a testimony of their personal 
regard, and the high estimation in which they held 
his services. 

The estimated expense of rebuilding the church, 
repairing the tower, and furnishing the interior of 
the chnrch with an organ and other appropriate 
ornaments, is rather more than £6,000. ; the funds 
for defraying which liave been raised in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. : — 

£4,400. borrowed on the credit of the chnrch 
rates, £500. granted by the <',hnrdi Bnilding So- 
ciety, and the remainder raised by subscriptions 
from the inhabitants. 

The sum of £4.400. voted by the parish, is bor- 
rowed of the Exchequer T^nan Commissioners, 
upon the credit of the church rates, at 4 per cent, 
interest, with an annual repayment of 5 per cent., 
making the total charge upon the parish, on ac- 
count of the new church, a rate for twenty years ; 
which, in the first year, will not be quite ten-pence 
in the pound, gradually diminishing to five-pence 
lialfpenny, making an average of seven-pence 
three farthings. 

In carrying into effect the resolutions of the 
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vestry for rebiulduig the church, fbe lahabilBtitB 
of Spsom are macb indebted to the genfleitoii 
b^ore mentioned a8 formibg the church com- 
mittee, pcurticularly to Henry 6osse» Esq., for the 
ability and perseverance with which he executed 
tile arduous duties devolving upon him in his of- 
ficial capacity of church- warden. 

The new church is a handsome Gothic stmc- 
ture, in which the style of the old edifice has been 
for the most part carefully preserved ; the curve 
of its arches and the mouldings of its columns 
beuig precisely similar to those of the former 
building. 

Of the general features of this style, which is 
at once simple and elegant^ several examples are 
to be found in the yicinity; many of tiie ndgh- 
bouring churches, as those of Ewell, Leatberhead, 
See. having been built like that of Epsom, about 
the reign of Edward I. 

The present chuirch includes within its bouii* 
daries, the entire site of the old building: the side 
walls being carried out three feet beyond tbeiv 
fcnrmer limits ; making a corresponding additi<m. 
to the width of the side aisles. These aisles have^ 
likewise been extended eastward eighteen feet^ 
and a half. The east end of the chancel preservei^ 
its former situation : that part of the ohurch> how«- 
ever is a>nsid«rably reduced in length, by A 
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elongation of the side aisles. The west front in 
advanced seven feet, affording' convenient room 
on the ground floor for lobbies to the respective 
entrances, and staircases to the galleries ; and also 
for an organ loft on the gallery floor. The tower, 
which being fonnd perfectly substantial, was not 
palled down, is built in at the north-west comer 
of the church, and standing npon arches, forms as 
before the approach to the north aisle. The an- 
cient font is placed as formerly beneath this 
tower. 

The vestry, which is 14 feet 6 inches, by 13 
feet, 611s np the angle formed by the south side of 
the chancel, and the east end of the south aisle. 

The extreme length of the building from east 
to west, externally, is 101 feet inches : the ex- 
treme breadth 53 feet 3 inches. The interior 
measurements are as follows : — 
Ground Floor. 

Fl>c1 laches 

Length of entrance lobby 6 7 

Nave 73 

.Chancel 16 1 

Width of Nave and Chancel 18 6 

Height of Nave 29 

Length of Side Aisles 56 11 

WidUiof ditto 14 9 



Height of ditto $ 



Front 9 

Back 12 
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Gallery Floor* 

Feet Indies- 
Length from east to west^ inclading the 

Organ Loft ...• • 96 9 

Depth of West Gallery, including the 

OrganLoft 25 

Depthof Side Galleries.. ••••••••.••• 14 9 

Heightof ditto S^^^'^ ^* * 

CFront 15 4 

It is calculated to contain about 1120 persons. 

The walls are of brick, the lower courses of 
which are laid in roman cement. Above the 
plinth, which is of stone^ they are faced with flints 
set in dark mortar, and carefully bonded in with 
the brickwork. The piers are strengthened by 
plain stone buttresses terminating at the cornice. 
Those at the west front, which plank the gable of. 
the nave, are continued above the cornice in the 
form of octagonal shafts, ornamented with sunk 
panels and moulded caps, and surmounted by 
octangular pinnacles with rich finials. 

The quoins to all the angles and apertures are 
of chequered or indented stonework ; those of the 
old tower being faced with roman cement to cor- 
respond. 

This description of masonry, although subject 
to the disadvantage of preventing the introduction 
of labels over the windows, has upon the whole a 
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pleasing effect: the stone (Ibe Oolite, from the 
viciDity of Bath,) being well contrasted with the 
dark flints procured from the neighbouring chalk- 
Flint and stone, were at all times the materials 
principally made use of in chalk districts, for the 
parposes of church architecture ; but our forefa- 
thers do not seem to have been very nice in their 
selection, contenting themselves with the inferior 
flints found near the surface, and generally using 
(as in the old cburcb) the soft stone accompany- 
ing the chalk, from beneath which it rises, as at 
Merstham in this county. f 

In some instances, indeed, tlie chalk itself has 
been employed, as at Hurley in Berkshire. The 
muUioDS and arches of Saint Catherine's chapel, 
near Guildford, are also of chalk ; and the abbey of 

■ The Dinis which are fbuDd imbedded in the chalk, where 
they fbriD contiuuuuB strata i>r variable thickness, are from thcii 
evtremeblackncsB far better calculated for amamcntal work, than 
those which are found atorueaithe surface; the latter being 
uiuntly yery inferior ia colour, and haviog ulldeigonc a partini 
disintegration, rrom exposure to the wtioii of the air, and tbr 
percolatiou of iratcr, they exhibit, »hen broken, a brosd white 

t This stone is of a greenish white.and lery friable. It is in- 
irrmediBle between (he chalk and green sand formations, and 
'etnn, to partake of the nature of both. A variety of it is much 



(Conybeare and Phillips' Geology.) 
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Saint Oniers is entirely coastnicted of this mate* 
rial, and retains its beaatifni gotbic ornaments in 
great perfection. 

In removing the foundations of the north wall 
of the old church, sundry, fragments were dts- 
coveredy (apparently portions of ornamented capi- 
tals) of a very beautiful red variety of the pnrbeck 
marble,* once so much used in churches for 
columns and monuments, as in Salisbury cathe- 
dral. 

These fragments are evidently the relics ' of 
some still more ancient structure, although, in the 
absence of all other proof, it would be idle to 
offer any further conjectures upon the subject. 
Much of the pavement of the old church consisted 
of a plainer variety of the same stone. 

The interior of the church presents an extremely 
light and elegant appearance. 

An arcade, consisting of five arches, divides, on 
either hand, the nave from the side aisles. The 
columns, which are of Portland stone, are formed 
like those of the old church, by four slender 
columns surrounding a central shaft, and having^ 
the intervals filled up by a reeded moulding. One 

* This marble wbich is an argillaceous limestone, full of minute 
shells^ (principally the Helix Vivipara) agrees exactly, or very 
nearly so, with the Petworth marble. It is now out of use, and 
the quarries are filled up. . (Webster's Dorsetshire.) 
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of the smatl colnmDS of each pillar is continued 
upwards upoo the face of the spandrel above, 
nearly as high as the points of the arches ; and 
springing from these are perforated trusses, form- 
ing Hat arches, by which the main rafters are sup- 
ported. The trusses divide the roof, which rises 
about three feet above them, into compartments 
corresponding; with the arches below. 

The roof is ribbed crosswise, and the ribs 
are intersected by longitudinal mouldings at the 
angles. 

The pulpit and desk are placed on eitlier side 
of the middle aisle, very near to the chance), and 
front westward. 

The altar is formed by three arclies projecting 
about six inches from the wdl, and supported by 
small columns. Above these are battlements per- 
forated with flowers, and open panels forming 
quatre-foils under the embrasures, tlirou<^h which 
the light is thrown from the window above. 

Between each arch and at the extremities, are 
buttresses with sunk panels surmounted by pin- 
nacles, as at the west front. 

In the recess formed by the centre arch, which 
is 7 feet 6 inches wide, bj 9 feet in height, stands 
the communion table. The space between this 
and the point of the arch is divided into three 
compartments. In the centre is the name 



V. 
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JIXEOVAH, in Hebrew characters, sarrounded 
by a glory, done to represent embroidery in gold 
upon a crimson yelvetground richly bordered. On 
either side are inscribed, the Lord's Prayer and 
the Belief, in gold on an oak ground ; and in the 
side arches, each one foot eight inches in width, 
the Commandments are painted in the same style. 

The window over the altar is divided into three 
lights by nioulded muUions, which branch out into 
a tracery head above. 

. , This window, executed by Mr. Willement, he* 
raldic painter to the king, is of stained glass-; a 
representation of it is given in the annexed plate^ 
the design for which was obligingly furnished by 
him for this work. 

In the restoration of a church in the pointed 
style, stained glass becomes an almost indispen- 
sable decoration; and the artist has here endea- 
voured, as far as the funds would allow, to g^ve 
the richness of colour observable in the best win-> 
dow9: of ancient date. 

The centre compartment contains the whole 
length figure of our Redeemer, copied from 
Leonardo da Vinci, standing on a pedestal be- 
neath a gothic canopy. In the right hand com- 
partment is placed the achievement of the King,, 
encircled by the gai^r, and crowned ; and in the. 
left hand one, are the arms of the present Bishop 
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of the diocese, ensigned with a rich mitre, and 
Burromided by the garter, of which order he is 
prelate. 

The ground of these side compartments is a 
rich lozenge pattern of red, with gothic flowers. 
In the upper qnatre-foils are the emblems of the 
first and second persons of the Trinity, and^ in the 
extreme point, the descending Spirit* 

The organ is built by Lincoln, a builder of high 
celebrity* It comprises a full organ and swell, 
containing eight stops in the full organ, and four 
in the swell ; also an octave of German pedals. 
It is furnished with horizontal double feeding 
bellows, Venetian shades to the swell, and a shift- 
ing movement to the full organ to take off the loud 
stops. 

The church is warmed by a stove, placed be- 
neath the entrance to the south aisle, from which 
a floe is carried under the oitire length of the 
middle aisle. 

The following statement of the various charita- 
ble donations to the parish of Epsom^ is inscribed 
on the wall under the west gallery. t)f these 
charities, the foUowing is a more particular ac- 
oount, which, with many other interesting parti- 
ouiars, were kindly supplied by Mr. Everest, a 
gentleman whose services have, on various occa- 
sions, been highly beneficial to the parish. 



u 
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HmHi^Dfmon. DeseriptiomiifCkariiifi AnnualJ^rodutt, 

About half an afre of land, called 
the Church Haw, situated in the 
grounds of James Gibson, Esq., on the 
•ottth-sideof his house, and occupied 
by hiiDy under a lease, of which ahovt 
four Tears are unexpired. It js- un- 
known at what period, or by whom 
this land was granted to the parish; 
but the rent has been regularly re- 
OQivcdbf the church-wardens, since 
iCi0^ and applied by them t» the use 
of the poor generally , 4 4 

Mrs. Elizabeth ^ By her Will, dated 32d January, 
E^lyn. 7 169] , gave the sum often pounds per 
annum}, secured aa a rent charge om 
the manor of Ebbisham, for clothing 
aix poor widows, or women of Epsom 
for evei'. And which sum is annuially 
laid out at Easter by the Minister for 
th^tpuipose. a •••••• la a '0 

Mr.JohnBrayne. By his Will, dated 5th January 

1693, bequeathed the sum £500. to 
be laidout in thepurchase of freehold 
Ittids, the annual produce of which 
to be disposed of as followSiL namely, 
two fifth parts to thevicar for his own 
use; and the remaining three-fifth 
parts for teaching poor children, in- 
hahitantselEpsom, to readand write, 
and for bindniip tton ont apprea- ^ 
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Nwwqflhnors. VearipHotKif Charity, AmuuUPfointt. 

tieef. The above £soo. lias been 
accordingly laid out in the inirchaie 
of freehold bmds at Fetcham, which 
are now let on lease to J. B. Hankey, 
Esq. and Robt. Sheraton, Esq., and 
the present rent of £23. 17«. 6d. after 
deducting two-fifth parts for the 
licar, is applied towards the support 
of the NationalSchool in this parish. 14 6 6 

Hr. DaTid White. By his Will, dated soth January 

17359 gave a sum of money to be laid 
out in purchase of a freehold estate^ 
of the yearly yajue of £30. ; the pro- 
duce thereof to be aj^lied towards 
instructing the charity children of 
Epsom, in reading and writing. 

This estate not haying been yet 
purchased, the money is inyested in 
South Sea Annuities, in the name of 
the Accomptant General, who by a 
decree of the Court of Chancery, is 
directed to pay the said sum of £30. 
annually, to the trustees of Brayne*s 
Charity in augmentation of the funds 
thereof. 30 e 

Mrs. Elizabeth > By her Will gave £150. £3. per 
Calling. i cent, reduced annuities 3 the interest 
of which she directed should be a^ 
plied as fbltows, yiz. £2. 8#. every 
alternate year, for painting the iron 
rails round her tomb 3 1 0#. 6i. yearly 
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NamenifD&nort. JDescriptian of Chanty. Jnnmai Prodmce, 
.H . . £. s, d. 

to the BextoDy for deaiung it; aod 
the atiiiiial vnrpliis for the relief of 
.deserving persoosy in clothing and 
bread. * •« ••... uncertain 

She also gave £50. of like stock to 
aocnmnlate for the repairs of the 
▼ault; and that when the said som 
of £50. should increase to £100. 
stock, she directed £90. to be sold out 
to put poor children appfcntioes, or 
for other charitable uses. 

She also gaye £ioo. £3. per cent, 
reduced annuities; the interest of 
which to be received by the minister 
for his own use for ever. 

And the like sum of £100. stock, 
for the benefit of the church-wardens 
forever. 

Mrs. Mary ^ ByherWill»datedNov. ist, 1798, 
Dundas. 5 devised a coyphold house and pre- 
mises at Epsom to the minister, 
churchwardens, and overseers of the 
poor of this parish; the rents and 
profits of which to be laid out in 
buying sea coal for the aged widows 
of Epsom. And which estate is now 
in the occupation of Mr. Hasted, 
a coachmaker of Epsom, under a 
lease for twenty-one years, firom 
Michaelmas I82i,atthe yearly i-ent 
of ,•«••••••. .,•••,.,, «.. 30 • 



n. Deicrlplion qf Charily. Avoval 

\ By her Will, dated lath January 
)l76i, ^TC^iOo. (which has been 
laid out in purchasing £i lO. stuck in 
Ifae £3. per cent, consuls) forbuying 
books, for the use of the children uf 
the charity Bchuol of Epsom fur 



} By his Will, dated ggtb AiigUAt 
^ 1792, gETe to the minister and 
chui-ch-wardeQs of Epsom £500. iu 
■he £3. per cent, consols; tlieintcrnt 
ufwhich lobelaidoutin Ihepiirehagp 
of bread and coals, for the poor 
widows iu the alms houses J 

1 By Deed, dated ^Oth October l<)Uii, 
i gate to Tarious parishes in ciTtniii 
proportions, the rents and procccdii 
of an EBtalc in Su?S«(, the produce 
ofwhich iii uucerlain. The propor- 
tion payable to Epsom, is aanualh 
due at Michaelmas, and is dhitri. 
t;uted in eintbcs, bread, and uicat, 
lo the aged and iniirDi poor — mar- 
ried persons having more children 
than their labour can maintain-- 
poor orphans, and ^ucli poor per- 
sons aa keep tliemiielves and families 
without parochial assislance. 

The sum received last year nss i: 
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KmM$qfJhMt». Description f^ehofity. jMwmaPfwhm^ 

£* t, d* 
Mrs. Jane Rowe. By her Willy dated 9th July 1803, 

gave to the minister and cUnrcli- 
wardensof Epsom^ £l88. IBs. lid. in 
iSA. per coit. Bank atinnities; the di- 
Tidends of wkich to be applied in pur- 
cliBsing bieady meat, and firing for 
«, distribution at Christmas annually, 
among such poor persons as may not 
■ha?e received alms from the parish. 7 II O- 

Mr. Thyar Pitt. By his Will, dated 

gave £933. in the £A. per cent, 
annuities, to the trustees of the cha- 
rity school, to help to put poor chil- 
dren to school. And which is applied 
in augmentation of the funds of the 
national school in this parish 9 



Mr.Laugley < By his Will, dated 6th May 1814, 
Brackenbury. t gave to the vicar of Epsom £300. 

in the £3, per cent, consols; the 
interest of which to be laid out in 
bread and coals, ^ the poor widows 
in the alms houses. ••••■>•»•,.••.• 9 

The Alms Houses were built by Mr. John Liv-^ 
ingstone, on half an acre of laiKl, belonging to the 
parish ; and the alms houses have eder since been 
onder the direction and controul of the minister, 
church- wardens, and overseers of the poor of the 
parishv 
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While upon the subject of charities, it woulJ 
be BDJust were' we to refrain from meDtiooing tlie 
£!psom Branch Bible Association, established in 
1813. The necessity and usefulness of this society, 
are at once proved by the fact, that since its es- 
tablishment, 412 bibles and testaments have been 
circulated, and £719. forwarded to tlie parent 
institution in London, in aid of their foreign ob- 
jects. Last year, aladies'branch was formed, from 
which, if we may judge by their lirst year's exer- 
tions, much good will result, their receipts being 
£94. and 84 bibles and testaments distributed. 

There are also collections made, and snbscrip- 
tions received for the Church Missionary Society, 
fliough no regular association is formed, the in- 
dividual most active preferring to screen herself 
behind the ornamental garb of modesty, so be- 
coming to her SKX. Uid our limits admit, it 
would he no less easy than delightful, to trace 
the two-fold advantages resulting from these and 
similar institutions. While it makes the visitor 
acquainted with the wonts and sufferings of the 
poor, by introducing them to the inmates of every 
cottage, it unfolds to the mind of each inmate, 
in each cottage, the gross ignorance, absurd 
idolatry, and spiritual diirkuess of millions of their 
fellow creatures in less Lappy, because less en- 
lightened, lauds than Britain. Epsom Las also,a 
e2 
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Clothing Fand for the children of the pbori npon 
the plan so judiciously devised by Mrs. Robittsoii 
of London^ which, combining industry witki 
economy, ensures the double advantage of re-« 
iieving the poor, and, what is frequently of more 
importance, teaches the poor how to assist them-* 
selves. 

There is also a Savings Bank, which has proved 
itself highly beneficial in promoting economy,H 
and husbanding the resources of the poor. 

The former portion of our history, though soine^ 
what tedious, has not we trust been altogether 
devoid of interest. 

We have now, however, arrived at a period 
which presents a greater variety of incidenits^;^ 
which it is hoped, will render the narrative more 
dmusing. 

It is imagined that Church Lane, or as it is How 

called • 

CHURCH STREET, 

constituted the principal part of the village^ befbi^ 
the discovery of the mineral waters; previously 
to which, and indeed long afterwards, the regolai^ 
line of communication between Londoi^ and 
Dorking, and thence into Sussex, did not pais 
through Epsom, but to the south of it, in a circuit-^ 
pus route, by the old Roman road, at Woodcotp* 
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Regular Inrnpike roads not being tben estab- 
lished, the journey from Epsom tir London was 
one of considerable labour, occupying nearly the 
whole day. 

Travelling was then in its infancy— stage 
coaches were unknown — the vulgar eye had not 
beheld with amazement, tbe obedient wheels 
obey the horses' power ; and the wealthy esqnire 
and his lady, were accustomed on the same steed 
to perform together their homely trips. 

It was not till the reign of King George II., 
that the subject of the grand thoroughfares of the 
kingdom began to occupy tbe attention of the 
legislature. 

Id 1755, a spirit of improvement seems par- 
ticularly to have manifested itself, in respect of 
tbe roads immediately connected with Epsom; 
for we find that in this year, no less than three 
acts were passed for making turnpike roads in 
its vicinity. 

The first of which (28 Geo. II. cap. 28) was 
passed for repairing and widening tbe road from 
Sntton in this county, through the borough of 
Beigate by Sidlow Mill to Povey Cross, with 
branch roads, from Sutton through Cheam, and 
over Howell Hill to Ewell, and from Tadworth to 
the bottom of Pebble Hill, in this county. In pur- 
suance of which act, the communication between 
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^isejL and the Metropolis, by wafy of Crawley, 
was completed. 

In the same session of parliament, another 
act (cap. 45.) was passed, for widening and re- 
pairing the road leading from Horsham in the 
eonnty of Sussex, through Capel Dorking, Mk>- 
Ueham, and Leatherhead, to the watch-house in 
E^som, a distance of about twenty-two miles, and 
branching from Capel to Ockley. 

This line of road opened a new communicatioii 
between London and Sussex, throtigh Epsom and 
Dorking ; the roads in the ricinity of E^om having 
previously been impassable for carriages in winter« 

The' last act we shall refer to, is cap. 67 of the 
same session which was passed for amending, 
widening, and keeping in repair the roads firoin 
Epsom through Ewell to Tooting, and from EweB 
to Kingston upon Thames, and Thames IXtton, in 
the Slime county, from which a branch road Was 
made in the year 1780, across the Ewell coiti« 
mon fields to the Beigate turnpike road at 
Tadworth. 

Several acts have subsequently been pai^sed 
for the frifther improvement of the above roiMb; 
which it is not considered necessary here to 
mention. 

The whole line of road from London through 
Epsom to Brighton, Worthing^ Bognor, and 
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Ports mon til, has of late lieen much improved, and 
may now be considered one of tlie best in the 
kingdom. 

The smooth surface of the road— the rich and 
diversified scenery through which it passes — and 
the comfort and accummodalion invariably expe- 
rienced at the several inns on this road, will ever 
cause the traveller on business, the votary of 
pleasure, and the invalid, journeying' to the coast 
in search of health, to give it preference. 

The finding of a mineral .spring on tlie com- 
mon in 1618, and which was the tirut of tJio kind 
discovered in England, appears to have been the 
signal for improvement in Epsom. 

At that period, houses began to multiply, and 
company from u distance to pay their transitory 
visits. 

The great improvements of the town, however, 
did not commence until the spoliation of Nonsnch, 
by the Uuchess of Cleveland, in the time of King 
Charles II. 1670, when the materials affording 
an inducement to build, the palace of Durdans, 
and many other large mansions, were erected in 
Epsom, The house now occupied by Mr. Elmslie 
is marked in a rich ceiliug, over the stairs 1681 ; 
but before we begin to describe the principal 
houses in the place, we will continue as far as 
possible something of its former history. 
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' We therefore proceed to give an acconnt of iti 
x^elebrated 

MINERAL SPRINGS, 

'which are pleasantly situated on the common, 
between Epsom and Ashtead, to the north-west 
of the turnpike road. 

It is generally acknowledged, that the ^is-^ 
covery of the mineral spring above mentioned^ 
was the primary cause of Epsom becoming a place 
of fashionable resort. 

The spring was found in 1618, by one Henr^ 
Wicker, who observing a small hole in the ground 
full of water, in a dry summer, enlarged it for the 
purpose of watering his cattle, but they would 
not drink the water. This caused some inquiry 
to be made into the reason of their refusal, and 
the water was at last supposed to be aluminoos. 
' It was at first used externally as a vulnerary 
and abstei^sive; but about 1630 was found, by 
some labourers who accidentally drank it, to be 
purgative. 

Fuller states, that it runs through some veins' 
of alum, and was at first only used for healing 
of sores, and that simple wounds have been 
souhdiy and suddenly cured by the application of 
(his water, which effect he imputes to its abster^ 
sive nature; and Toland remarks that, since it 
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hafh been inwardly takeo, diseases have met 
with their cure, thoogh they proceed from contrary 
canses. He, however, jodicioasly observes, that 
it is not surprising if citizens of London coming 
to Epsom, " from the worst of smokes to the best 
of airs," speedily find themselves restored to per- 
fect health. Aubrey states that he tried several 
experiments with this water in 1654 or 1655, and 
that a gallon of water yielded a sediment of a 
flaky substance. 

Dr. Grew published a small latin I2mo. in 1695, 
intitled "Traclatus de Sabs Calhartici amaro in 
" aqnis Ebeshamensihas et hujusmodi aliis con- 
" tenti natur4 et usu," A translation of it was 
also published iu 1697, in 8vo. 

A natural history of the chalybeate and cathar- 
tic vaters of England was published in 1699, by 
Benjamin Allen, M.B. 

He states the discovery of the Epsom waters 
to have been made in 1630, but other accounts 
carry it back to the time of Queen Elizabeth, or 
King James I. 

Dudley, the 3d Lord North, in his " Forest of 
Varieties," (a folio volume printed in 1645,) as- 
serts that the Tonbridgc and Epsom waters were 
first made known by him, " to the citizens of 
" Loudon and the king's people, the journey to the 
" Spaw being too expenbive; and inronveuieot to 
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** nek persons, and great sums of money beio^ 
** thereby carried ont of the kingdom." 

Observations and experiments on the £4>8(mi 
salts, by John Brown, a chemist, are printed in tlie 
Philosophical Transactions, No. 377, and 378. It 
abo sqppears, on an experiment made by Dr. Hales^ 
iyrinted in those Transactions, No. 495, that a 
ponnd ayoirdopois of this water evaporated to 
dryness, deported a sediment of thirty-four grains 
weight. 

In Lloyd's Evening Post for August, 1769, an 
account waa published, intitled ** A Concise His* 
*' torical Account of the Old ]^som Wells on 
'^ Epsom CSommon." 

It begins with stating that, before any l^oiwe 
was ^ected, it was called Flowerdale, on accotot 
of its mild salubrious air* 

It further remarks, that towards the end of Uie 
reign of Qu^en Elizabeth, notice was takea by 
some persons, that the water of a pond on the 
common, half a mile west of the village, had p^« 
formed great cures on many country .people, wlio 
were troubled with ulcers and other disordess* 

In the reign of James I. some physicians hear- 
ing of this, visited the place, inquired inta the 
&cts, and analysed the water, which they found to 
consisted a soluble bitter cathartic salt, or a cal- 
eareous nitre* They were well satisfied mid re^ 
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ported, that it was the tirst of the sort discovered 
in England. 

The waters id conseqence became more gene- 
rally knowD; Epsom was visited by strangers, and 
about 1620, the lord of the manor erected a shed 
to shelter the sickly visitors, and enclosed the 
welts with a wall. 

In 1640, the fame of these waters spread into 
Germany, France, &c. and many foreigners of 
distiDction visited England, on purpose to drink 
the Epsom mineral waters. 

About this period, Drs. Grew, Moult, and 
others, analysed the waters again, and reported 
their component parts to consist of a soluble bitter 
acid salt, containing eight parts of nitre and one 
of earth, without any alum, as before supposed. 
That they were diluent, absorbent, diuretic, gently 
cathartic, and innocent in operation. 

Soon afterwards, salts were prepared from the 
waters. And although the sails were sold at the 
extravagant price of five shillings an ounce, the 
demand for them was so great, that the quantity 
required could not be supplied, and other sophis- 
ticated salts were sold under the same namo. 

Later experiments prove, that a gallon of this 
water contains 480 grains of calcareous nitre, 
which is 36 more than Aclun; 180 more than 
Pancras ; 304 more than Holt, and 280 more than 
the Dog and Duck, in Saint George's Fields. 
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Dr. floflrman, in his treatise on mineral waters^ 
translated into English by Dr. Peter Shaw, says, 
(speaking of the Epsom mineral water,) ** this 
*^ water has a considerable affinity to that of 
** Sedlitz in Bohemia/^ 

Upon an analysis of the Cheltenham waters^ nt 
the Montpelier Spaw, it has been ascertained, that 
a gallon of water deposits 555 grains, of which 
480 grains are pure Epsom Salts, combined with 
filanb^ ; .5 oxyd of iron ; 5 muriate of soda ; 40 
sulphate of lime, and 25 of carbonate and muriate 
of magnesia. 

And we venture to assert, without fear of con* 
tradiction, that mostrof the celebrated mineral 
springs of England, especially those of Chelten^ 
ham, Kilburn, Harrowgate, &c. ; and of conti* 
neotal Europe, such as Enghien, Pyrmont, ^c^ 
are very strongly impregnated with pure Ep^oin 
suit ; and that a great portion, if not the whole, of 
their beneficial efiects in certain diseases, masl 
undoubtedly be ascribed to its presence*. . . 

Pure Epsom salt is composed of fifty-nine part^ 
in ahundredof sulpburic apid; and the remaining^ 
forty-one parts of magnesia* 

The mild qualities of magnesia are well known^ 
as it IS universally given to infants ; and thesaU 
phuric acid is' composed of sulphur and oxygen- 
ga^. This beautiful gas is the vital air of the 
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atmosphere ; and has lately been administered to 
delicate persons in consumptive cases, with the 
most eDcouraging success. 

It may, therefore, be sufficient for us here to 
observe, that the above three important medicines 
alone, compose Epsom Salt, when pure and an- 
mixed with other sails, such as the muriates of 
soda, lime, &c. 

Abont the year 1690, the concourse of families 
and foreigners resorting to Epsom, to drink the 
waters, was so great, that Mr. Park hurst, lord of 
the manor at that time, enlarged the building; at the 
wells, by erecting a Ball Room, seventy feet long, 
with other conveniences; and enclosed a piece 
of ground with a brick wall coped with free stone, 
which wall is now standing, but in a very dilapi- 
dated state. 

Mr. Parkhurst also planted a long walk of elms, 
from the London road through the town, with 
several avenues leading different ways. 

These trees afterwards became very ornamen- 
tal, and extended down New Inn Lane, through 
the town, and half way to Ewell. They were all 
cot down about twenty years since, by the late Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, lord of the manor, who sold 
them for a considerable sum. When Sir Joseph 
cut dovra these trees, he promised to give £200. 
towardti the expense of building u market-house 
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in ttfco ioim, and to make Hie market<-toll firee finr 
nmea yjearau This has not yet be«i done, bat 
from oar knowledge of the present lord of the 
meakor, we are conyinced he will not be badLward 
in promoting this, or aoy other project for the 
benefit and advantage of the inhabitants of ^ 
town. 

Soon after the improvements made by Mr. Paric« 
hofltet at the wells, the village was enlarged to a 
Gonsiderable ext^tit. It became the centre of 
fashion; sevard houses were erected for lodgings^ 
and yat ike place would not contain all the visitors, 
many c^ whom were obliged to seek for accom- 
modation in the neighbouring villages. Taverns,* 
^t that time reputed to be the largest in England^ 
were opened ; sedan chairs aud numbered coaches 
attended. There was a public breakfast, with 
dancing and music, every morning at the wells. 
There was also a ring, as in Hyde Paric ; iand on 
the downs, races were held daily at noon ; witfi 
cudgelling and wrestling matches, foot races, &c.« 
in the afternoon. The evenings were usually 
spent in private parties, assemblies, or cards; and 

* The largest mn or twrem was the house now diyi^pd into tw4» 
and occupied hy Mess. Gardom and Sanders, in which are assem- 
bly rooms of five dimensions. It was kept by Mrs. Wright, (whose 
descendants stiU live at Epsom) and known as the New lun, from 
which the road leading to Leatherhcad was caUed New Inn I#iift. 
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we may add, that ueitlier Bath nor Tunbridge 
ever boasted of more noble visitors than Epsom, 
or exceeded it in spleadoar, at the time we are 
describiDg. 

The following ballad, which we have extracted 
from Malcolm's London, gives a pleasant review 
of the custom, or if the reader pleases, the fashion 
of the citizens of London, in the care of their 
healths, at the period alluded to. 

THE BALLAD. 

On Faahions, « ditty 1 mesn to indile. 
Since surely yuu'U own, it's the fashion to wrltf ; 
And, iryou don't like it, then e'en lay it donn, 
Thetiahion isuut lu be sear'd with a frown. 



To fashion our heallh, us our figures we one ; 
And while 'twu the fiishion lo Tualnidgc to go, 
Its wafers ne'er biled ua, let ail as it hat would, 
It cemented cracked bones, and it swceten'd thehlood. 

When fashion rcBolTcd to raise Epsom tn fame. 
Poor Tunbridge didnciughl; but the blind or the Inme, 
Ur tht sitk, or the healthy, 'twas equally one. 
By Epsom's assistance their business was done. 

Bath's Springs next in fiishion came rapidly on, 

Aud out-did by far, w liale'er Epsum had done; 
There the gay anrl Ihesullvn found inslaul rcliel'; 
And the RigUiiig young lover was eaa'd of lijs giii-f. 
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5. 

Ev'u Islington Waters, though close to the town. 
By fashion one summer were brought to renown ; 
Where we lookM in such numbers, that ibr a supply^- 
We almost had tippled the New River dry. 

6. 

It late wa9 the feshion by Ward to be cur^d. 

And his pill movM the cause on't, whatever we endurM ^ 

While every eye saw on which Taylor laid hand. 

And no cripple Mapp touched but could iustantly stand. 

7. 

But since ^tis the fiishion to banter their skill. 
Our eyes are irelapsM, and we're worse for the pill, ■- 
Our joints are contracted, our anguish so sore;, 
We fly to the doctors we laughed at before. 

In the London Gazette of 19th June, 1684, it 
was announced, '^that the post will go every day, 
^^ to and fro betwixt London and Epsom, during 
** the season for drinking the waters/' 

These waters, however, from 1704 to 1716,. 
gradually lost their reputation, the cause of which 
was unknown at the time;. but afterwards ap<» 
peared to be owing to the knavery of Mr. John 
Livingstone, an apothecary. ' He came to Epsom^ 
about the year 1690, when the waters were in 
high credit, and by his practice amassed a con-> 
siderable sum of money. 

In 1706, Mu Livingstone purchased of Sir 
John Parsons, some land in the town, formerly the 
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property of Sir John Bean; and erected tiiereon 
a large house, with an assembly room for dancing 
and music; and other rooms for raiUing, diceiug, 
fairchance, (what a perversion of terms !) and all 
aorta of gaming: together with shops for mil- 
lipera, jewellers, toymen, &c. He planted a 
grove, and made a bowling green, at the end of 
which he sunk a well, erected a pump, and laid 
pipes underground to convey the water into a 
basin at the extremity of the assembly room. 
This consumed about two years, and, when hnished, 
he called it the New Wells. Here he had concerts, 
balls, assemblies, and gaming; and by his no- 
velties, allured the company from the old wells. 

It was about this time, when Queen Ann kept her 
court at Windsor, thalGeorge Prince of Denmark, 
her royal partner, used to visit Epsom to drink 
the waters ; on these occasions, the asseM)blies and 
balls here were much frequented by the nobibty 
and ladies of the court. 

. The water of the new wells did not, however, 
possess any virtue, and consequently those who 
drank it did not derive any benefit therefrom ; by 
which means the waters of the old wells grew into 
unmerited disrepute, for want of a distinction. 

In 1715, a further lease of the old wells, was 
granted to John Grant, John Maynard, and Dauiel 
Ellicar, of which Livingstone by some means jiro- 
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eared an assrgmneiit to himself, and then locked 
np the old wells until near his death, in 1727* 

In the reign of Qaeen A.nn, 1711, Mr. Toland 
published a most flowery *' Description of E^oiuy 
*^ with the hamours and politics of the place, in a 
" letter to Eadoxa," from which the following ia 
an extract: — - 

**. Epsom is a village in the county of Swrreff 
** much frequented for its healthy air, and excellent 
** mineral waters. It is distant about fourteen Ita-t 
'* Man miles from London Bridge, and twelve from 
^' Yauxhall ; and is deliciously situated in a warm 
*' bottom, between the finest downs in the world 
** on one side, and certain clay hills on the other 
*^ side, which are variously chequered with woods 
'' and groves of oak, ash, elm, and beech, with 
" both the poplars, the gloomy yew, the florid 
'* white beam, the witby tree, the horn beam, and 
" the birch. 

^* The whole neighbourhood is agreeably diver- 
** ^ified with innumerable copses of hazel, thorn, 
'' holly, maple, and other trees, and shruba <rf 
^^ dwarfish growth; and. the downs are covered^ 
** with grass, finer than Persian carpets, and 
*^ perfumed with wild thyme and juniper. These 
'^ downs extend thirty miles in length, under dif- 
'* ferent appellations, from Croydon to Farnham ; 
^' and for sheep-walks, riding, hunting, racing. 
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" slioolio^, and games of most sortx, and exercises 
"oftbe body, or recreation of the mind, and a 
" continued chain of villages, within a mile or 
" less of each other in the valley beneath, are un- 
" equalled. 

" The form of our village, (lie observes) as seen 
" from the downs, is exactly semicircular, begin- 
" niug with a church, and ending with a palace. 
" Mr. Whistler's far conspicuous grove,* makes, as 
" it were, a beautiful knot in the middle, and tlie 
" road from thence to Woodcote Green, may be 
" called midway street. 

" Epsom never misses of the eastern or western 
' sun, and is about a mile and a half iu length, and 
' the area within the bending of the bow or half- 
' moon, is a spacious plain of cornfields, sown 
' with every kind of grain, and opening full to the 
' downs. 

"To these evergreen mountains of chalk, you 
' may out of everv house insensibly ascend, with- 
' out so much as a hedge to obstruct the air or the 
' passage. Indeed, the risings are in many places 
' so easy, that you arrive at the summit without 
' having perceived that you were ascending. 

" From the circumference of the semicircle, two 
' or three pleasant lanes branch out, being the 
' extremity of the roads which lead to the town, 
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from the slow declivities of the neigbbouriiig 
hills. These are preferred to the principal 
streets^ by sach as are lovers of silence and re- 
tirement, and are known by the names of Clay 
" Hill, New Inn Lane, and Woodcote Green. 
*'. There are also other alleys and outlets of meaner 
*^. note; among which I don't reckon* the avenue 
*' leading up the hill to Dardans, the palace just 
^^ now mentioned, nor Hadson*s Lane,* which I 
'f remember for the sake of Epsom Court, that anci- 
** ent Saxon seat^ long since converted into a farm. 
*' Now all these places are so separated firmn 
*' each other by fields, meadows, hedge-rows, 
** plantations^ orchards, and the like, that they 
*' seem to be so many distinct little villages, oni- 
*' ting into one considerable town at the large street, 
** in the middle of which stands the watch-house. 
*^ As I wish to see this a more stately edifice, 
** I also long to have the whole space about it, 
from the New Parade down to the Spread Eagle 
neatly pitched, considering that flint stoned are 
*' so near, so plentiful, and so cheap. 

** Several persons who have chosen this sweet 
*' place for their constant abode, are distinguished 
** from the rest by their habitations, as they are 
" also by theiri>irth or fortune. 

" As Sir John Ward's house, on Clay Hill, Sir 
** Edward Northey's, on Woodcote Green, and Mr, 

* The old Kingston Road. 
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" Rooth's, in New Inn Laue, whose canal on the 
" top of a hill at the back of his house, with the 
" soft walks on both sides, and the green mounts 
" at each end, are very delightful. 

" But among; severDl other houses of a like 
" description, I shall only make particular mention 
" of two : — 

" The first of tliese is the palace of Uurdans, 
" twice alreaiiy mentioned, tUoufjh the place is so 
" well kniiwn, lliat I need not say anything to 
" set off the grove, the hoiiae, or the situation ; but 
" it is mucb to be wished, that the Right Honor- 
" able Lord Guildford, the present owner, wonld, 
" on the eminence, which bounds his noble avenue 
" from the downs, erect a stone pillar, inscribed 
" to health anil liberty, as the air in that place is 
*' as pnre and unconhnedas can be. 

" The other house in Epsom that retjuires a 
" special mention, is Mount Diston*, so named 
" from the owner, and from the round hillock 
"near adjoining, which rising gently on ail sides 
" in a, conic figure, terminates on the summit in a 
" circle, which is a hundred feet in diameter, and 
" is divided iuto four equal quarters. The round 
" and cross walks of this circle are turfed, and the 
• 

• We cannot even trace Ihis once beautiful place, but conclude 
it to have been the mansion, which utoud OD the hill behind the 
Iiouae, now occupied by Mrs. Pugb. 
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^' triangular qoarters are planted with trees, 
" which when grown to their fall height, will 
^' make a stately land-mark over all this cotmtry. 
** Bat thoagb nothing seems more pleasing to the 
*' eye than the near prospect of the town, or 
" distant prospect aroand, yet you can mount still 
^' higher, nine and twenty steps into an arbour or 
*' pairiliop, on the top of an oak, that grows in 
*' the view every way proportionably enlarged* 

" Up to this circle there is a double walk, 
** divided by a range of trees from the best gardeny 
** of very easy ascent, 350 feet, which I call the 
*' north walk ; and at the opposite side, there also 
" comes up to the circle from the consenratoryi 
** the south walk, of 370 feet ; in both wliich» the 
** slopes seem wonderfully natural, yet artfully 
" contrived. 

'^ Behind the bouse is a magnificent double 
'^ terrace, 300 feet long, the middle of each part 
" being gravel, with turf on the sides. The semi* 
'^ circular slope with proper squares, in the mid* 
*' die of this terrace, is 84 feet broad, and to which 
'' you ascend out of the garden ten steps, being five 
** steps to each terrace; beyond these you ascend 
" ten steps more from the upper terrace into the 
*' house. Al|khe steps, as well as those in the 
** fore court, are of excellent Portland stone. 

'^ It must be acknowledged, . that Mr. Ackres, 
'' in laying out this hill, wherein nature was the 
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" cliltif guide he followed, has done justife to his 
" art; nor is it to be doubted, that liis genius will 
" still appear with greater advantage in the gar- 
" den, as soon as he goes about it, there not being 
" sDy where a more beautiful or convenient piece 
" of grouud for sueli a use. 

" But as I am tu describe a village, and not a 
" siugle house, 1 must ueeds say, that even the 
"houses of the very townsmen are everywhere 
" mighty neat ; tlie greater part of them are built 
" after the newest manner, and extremely conve- 
" nient, being purposely contrived for the enter- 
" tainment of strangers, and therefore beautified 
" by the owners to the utmost of their ability, to 
" which the ruins of Nonsuch have not a little 
" contfibuted. 

" The fronts are adorned throughout with rows 
" of elm and lime trees, in many places artifici- 
" ally wreathed into verdant porticos, cut into a 
" variety of ligures, aud close enough wrought to 
" defend those who sit under such hospital shades, 
" from the injuries of the sun and rain. 

" Here sometimes breakfast and supper are 
" taken, as at other times a cheerful glass and 
" pipe ; for these vegetable canopies, in the very 
" heat of the day. impart a grateful and refreshing 
" coolness, by the fanning breezes they collect 
" irom the delicate air of the downs. 
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** The finest of them all is that which shades 
'^the paved terrace in the centre of the town,' 
** and extends quite before the chief tavern and 
" coffee house. 

'* By the conversation of those who walk there,' 
you would fancy yourself to be this minute on 
the Exchange; and the next at St. James's; one 
*^ while in an East India factory, or a West India 
*' plantation; and another while with the army in 
** Flanders, or on board the fleet in the Ocean; 
** nor is there any profession, trade, or calling, that * 
'* you can miss of here, either for your instructtbh 
** or diversion. Fronting this our foram, as I may 
*' call it, there is another of these shades lately 
" wrought over a paved walk of considerable 
** length, which I just now called the new Parade.' 
'' Behind the houses are handsome, though riot 
*' large, gardens,* generally furnished with pretty' 
'' walks, and planted with a variety of salads and 
'* fruit trees, which in several of them are left for 
*' the use of the lodgers. Such as neglect their' 
*' gardens find their error in the emptiness of their' 
" rooms, as I wish they ever may. 

'* Thus, when you are on the top of the downs,' 
'' 'tis one of the loveliest prospects imaginable^ 
** to view in the vale below, such an agreeable 

* Appci^dix, No. 7. 
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" mixture of trees and buildings, that a stranger 
" is at a loss to know whether it be a town in a 
" wood, or a wood in a town." 

After some observations not material to our 
present suliject, Mr. Toland proceeds to state, 
that " tiie two rival bowling greens are not to 
" be forgotten, on which all the company, after 
" diverting themselves in the morning according; 
" to their fancies, make a gallant appearance 
" every evening, (especially on the Saturday and 
" Monday). Here are also rallling tables, with 
" music playing most of the day, and the nights 
" are generally crowned with dancing. All new 
" comers are awakened out of their sleep the first 
" morning, by the same music which goes to wel- 
" come them to Epsom. In the raffling shops are 
" lost more hearts than guineas. Here the rude, 
" the sullen, the noisy, and the affected, the 
".peevish, the covetous, the litigious, and the 
" sharping, the proud, the prodigal, the impa- 
" tient, and the impertinent, become visible foils 
" to the well-bred, prudent, modest, and good- 
" humoured in the eyes of all impartial beholders. 
" But being convinced that you dislike a malici- 
" OUB insinuation, as much as you approve an 
" instructive hint, I abstain from noticing parti- 
" cular characters, sparing even those who spare 
" none but themselves. 
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Toa will nalnnilly conclade that such a con- 

Goiurse of all ranks oi people, must needs fill the 
** shops with most sorts of asefol and substantial 
** wares, as well as with finer goods, fancies, and 
** toys. 

*' The taverns, the inns, and the coffee houses, 
** are ever the resort of the inhabitants and visitors 
'* of the place ; and I must do our coffee houses the 
** justice to affirm, that in social virtue, they are 

equalled by few and exceeded by none, though I 

wish they may be imitated by all. A tory does 
*' not stare and leer when a whig comes in, nor 
** a whig look sour and whisper at the sight of a 
•* tory. 

** These distioctions are laid by, with the winter 
*^ suit in London, and a gayer easier habit worn 
** in the country ; even foreigners have no reason 
*^ to complain of being ill received in this part of 
*^ die island. 

** Religion that was designed to calm, does 
** not here ruffle men's tempers, by irreligious 
*' wranglings, nor does our moderation appear by 
** rude invectives against persons we do not know, 
** no more than oar charity consists in fixing odi- 
*^ ous characters on sach as unwillingly dissent 
** from us 

^* In short, as England is the most plentiful 
*^ countiy on earthy so no part of it is supplied with 
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" more variety of tlie best provisions, both witbin 
" itself and the adjacent villa^s, than Epsom. 

" The vicinity of London does in like manner, 
" afTord it all the exotic preparatives, and allure- 
" menis to luxury, whenever any one is disposed to 
" make a sumptuous banquet, or to give a g'enteel 
" collation. 

" You would think yourself in some enchanted 
" camp, to see the peasants ride to every honse, 
" with the choicest fruits, herbs, roots, and 
" flowers ; with atl sorts of tanie and wild fowl ; 
" the rarest fish and vension ; and with every 
" kind of butcher's meat, among' which the Ban- 
" stead Down mutton is the most relishing dainty." 

These are advantages which it must be confes- 
sed we do not at present enjoy at Epsom, althouffh 
the several shops are still well supplied, with all 
necessary articles of consumption ; but if the 
following account of the author be correct, wc 
have not much reason to repret the absence of 
those incentives to idleness and vanity, and the al- 
teration of manners, which a change in circum- 
stances has introduced. 

" Thus, to see the fresh and artless damsels of 
" the plain, either accompanied by their amorous 
" swains or aged parents, striking their bargains 
" with the nice court and city ladies, who like 
" queens in a tragedy, display all their finery 
" on benches before their doors ; (where they 
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^' hourly censore and are censored) and to ob- 
** serve bow the handsomest of each degree 
'^ equally admire, envy, and' cozen one another, 
'^ is to me one of the chief amusements of the 
" place. 
** The ladies who are too lazy or stately, bat 
especially those Vho set up late at cards, have 
their provisions brought to their bed side, where 
*' they conclude the bargain with the higler ; and 
*' then (perhaps after a dish of chocolate) take 
** another nap, until what they have thus purchased 
*' is prepared for dinner. 

** Hese rounds of the higlers (which I would 
^^ by no means have abolished, and which may be 
'^ called, a travelling market) are not incompatible 
** with a daily fixed market in the middle of the 
** town, not only as a further entertainment for the 
'Madies,.but because a greater choice of every 
*^ tiling may be had there, at all hours, than they 
'^ can possibly have at their doors ; nor is it more 
** advautageons to the meaner sort for cheapness, 
^' than convepient to the neighbouring gentry on 
*' many accounts. 

*' The new fair during the Easter holydays, and 
'' on the 24th of July, * are as yet of little moment; 
though capable in time of much improvement. * 
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* There is bow bat one &ir, whkli is held in the town on the 
fifth day of AugiiBt, finr the sale of toys, &c., and continues three 
days, 
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" So mucli for the town. Nor is my pleasure 
" diminished by excursions aal of it, for no where 
" has nature indulged herself in more grateful 
" variety, than in this canton. 

" The old wells, at half a mile's distance from 
" the town, used formerly to be the meeting place 
" in the forenoon, but are not at present so much 
■' in vogue; the mineral waters {it is said) being 
" found as good within the village, and all diver- 
" aions in greater perfection. 

" The view from the fertile common, on which 
" the old wells are situate is, as from every eleva- 
" tion hereabouts, wonderfully delightful, especi- 
" ally the prospect of London, which is very 
" distinct for so great a distance. 

" But to shift our scenes. From the ring* on 
" the downs, (where I have often counted above 
" sixty coaches op a Sunday evening , and whence 
" the painter must take his view, when he repre- 
" senta Epsom) yon may distinctly see nine or 
" ten counties, wholly or in part. 

" Besides the imperial city of London, very many 
" considerable towns, and an infinite number of 
" country seats, you may also see the two royal 
" palaces of Windsor and Hampton Court. 

" Within a mile and a half of Epsom, is the 
" place, and only the place, where the splendid 
" palace of Nonsuch lately stood. A great part 

* Probably tlie prcicnl rare course. 
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** of iU faowever, stood in my own time, and I have 
^^ i^ken with those who saw it entire. 

^^ But not to quit our downs for any coart, the 
^^ great number of gentlemen and ladies that 
^^ take the air every morning and evening on 
<< horseback, and that range either singly or in 
^* separate companies over every bill and dale, is' 
^* a most entertaining object. 

*• But whether you gently wander over my 
'' favorite meadows, planted on all sides quite to 
*' Woodcote seat, (in whose long grove* I ofbenest 
'* converse with myself;) or walk further en to 
'' Ashtead house and park, the sweetest spot of 
*' ground in our British world ; or ride still further 
'' to Box-hill, f that enchanting temple of nature; 
'Vor whether you Jose yourself in the aged yew 
" groves of Mickleham, or try your patience in 
*' angling for trout about Leatherhead ; whether 
*' you go to some cricket match, and other sports 
*\ of cont^iding villagers, or choose to breathe 
" your horse at a race, and to follow a pack of 
'' hounds in the proper season : whether, I say, 
" yeKi delight in any or every one of these, !1^- 
" som is the place you must like before alt 
" others." 

• At thfe perioa Toland wrote, it belonged to Lord Baltimore. 
The public hame not now the privilege of walking in this ine 
grove. 

t So called from the quantity of box-wood growing on H. 
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III his desoription of Epsom, Mr. Toland has 
faithfully depicted the customs and amusements of 
the ptace, with some of its prevailing vioes at the 
time he wrote, and all contemporary writers who 
mention Epsom, folly confirm his statement. 

We do not, however, think it necessary here to 
refer to any other account of Epsom, tiian that of 
Mr. Toland, which we have given at large, and 
from which may be elicited, all the information, 
that can now be possibly obtained, relative to 
lEpsom at the period alluded to. 

Prom the year 1715, Epsom was gradually de- 
serted, owing to the knavish tricks and frauds of 
Livingstone the apothecary, as before stated. 

There was, however, a temporary renewal of its 
former gaiety and dissipation, at the time of the 
South Sea Bubble^ in 1720, when the alchemists, 
Dutch, Germans, Jews, &c. again filled the vil- 
lage; its balls and amusements were revived, and 
gaming, with every other description of profligacy 
ai^d vice, prevailed to an enormous extent. 

At this period, the spirit of speculation and 
gambling ran so high, that the Original Weekly 
Journal of January, 1720, concludes a li&t of 
sehemes, thus, ^'The reader will find that we have 
*' given him the titles of ninbty of these symptoms 
** of public phrenzy, exclusive of the South Sea 
'^^ch^ne; such of the projectors ^s have not se- 
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'^ cared millioBS, have been forlorn wights, who 
" were conteDted, perforce, to receive the few 
^* loose pounds left in the pockets of the sab- 
f' scribers, by those whose aggregate sums amoont 
^* to one hundred and ten millions." And another 
writer of the same day says, that he coqld add the 
titles of sixty other schemes to the list give^ in 
the Weekly Joomal. 

The similarity of the scheming mania of the 
present day, to that which overspread the nation 
in 1720, most strike our readers as very remark- 
ilble ; bat, great as was the folly and phrenzied 
infataation of 1720, it is more than surpassed by 
the absurd and ridiculous schemes projected and 
subscribed to in 1825. 

To resume our subject, the return to Epsom of 
the public favor did not last long ; nevertheless 
during the time, several large houses were built, 
and amongst them that of Baron Swasso. 

When the bubble burst, and the infataation 
^hich blinded the eyes and understanding of the 
English nation had consequently diminished, Ep- 
som was again deserted, and became (as it now 
remains) a populous, wealthy, and respectable 
village, without retaining any of its fonner dissi- 
pated and 'vicious sources of amusement, which 
tended to demoralize and debase the minds and 
habits of all who^infortunately came within their 
vortex. 
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It was during the f:flervescent- slate of the 
pnblic mind, tliat Epsom was visited by one of 
the singuliir cliaracters of the times. This was 
mo other than the celebrated Female Bone-setter, 
who came to Epsom in 1736. 

This person, we are told, was daughter to Wallin, 
a bone-setter of Hindon, Wills, and sister of that 
PoUj Peachem, who was married to a gentleman 
of fortune. 

Upon some family quarrel she left her father, 
and wandered up and down the country in a very 
miserable manlier, calling herself crazy Sally; and 
often, as it is presumed from grief, giving way to 
a practice, that made her appear to have tuo good 
a title to the name. Arriving at Epsum, she per- 
formed such wonderful cures, that we are told, the 
inhabitants intended to raise for her by subscrip- 
tion, £300. a year, as aii induceiiieut tu remain at 
Epsom. 

Many of the cures pcrfoniied hy her are de- 
scribed by Malcolm, whith seem well attested, 
and are really snrprlsiug. 

In fine, the concourse of people to Epsom on 
this occasion was incredible, and it is supposed she 
obtained by her practice more than twenty guineas 
a day, as she performed her operations in ii very 
quick manner. 

She iiad suflicienl sii-on<;tli lo imi in a man's 
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siioalder withoat assistance ; and fins makes the 
following story, which may be depended npon as 
trae, the more credible. 

An impostor came to her, sent, as it is supposed, 
by some surgeons on purpose to try her skill ; wfth 
his head bound up, and pretending that his wrist 
was pot out, which upon examination she found 
to be false ; but to be even with him, she gave it 
a wrench and really dislocated it. She then bade 
him go to the fools that sent him, and get it set 
again, or if he would return to her on tiiat day 
month she would do it herself. 

This strange woman utterly ruined herself, by 
giving way to that eccentricity, which too fre- 
quently in one way or other marked her character. 

Hie objei^t of it was Mr. Hill Mapp, on whom 
she fixed her affections, and to whom she was 
determined to be married, though every effort was 
made by her friends to prevent the match. On 
the day appointed for the ceremony. Sir James 
Edwards, of Walton upon Thames, waited on her, 
with the infant daughter of Mr. Glasse, an at- 
torney, a poor afflicted ! child, whose neck was 
dislocated and soppi^ted by steel instruments. 
Miss Wallin saw the child, and said that she could 
restore the parts, but would do nothing 'till she 
became Mrs. Mapp. 

A gentleman present finding her resolute, lent 
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her liis cliariot to convey her to Ewell, where she 
expected to find a conveyance to London, with her 
intended husband, but in tliis she was disappointed. 

As she was going to Eweil, Mr. Wuiker, a 
brazier of Clieapaide, met her, and went with her 
to the inn for advice respecting- his daughter, a girl 
of tweiie years of age, whoae case was as follows : 
the vertebra;, instead of descending regularly from 
the neck, deviated to the right scapula, whence it 
returned towards tlie left side, till it came within 
a little of the hip-bone, thence, returning to the 
locus, it descended regularly, and upon the whole 
formed a serpentine figure. 

Miss WaJlin set her straight, m ado the back per- 
fect, and raised tlie girl two inches. 

While this operation was perftirming, two gen- 
tlemen came in Sir James Edwards's carriage, to 
entreat ber to return to E[}som, bat all tlieir per- 
suasious availed nothing, and the best terms they 
could make with her were, that she should not go 
io Loudon to be married, but have the carriage 
and proceed to Jleadley, (about three miles from 
Epsom,) for that purpose. 

As the coachman was driving her by Epsom, 
she was told that the minister was suspended for 
marrying a Mr. C, upon which the coachman said 
that he would cany her no farther, unless il was 
to Epsom. 
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8lie then. alighted, and went into a cottage at 
the side of the town, and soon afterwards (infor- 
mation being given, that she was there) Mrs. Shaw, 
and several other ladies of Epsom, we nt on foot 
to importune. her to retam; bat to avoid any ftir- 
ther solicitation, she protested that she would 
never come near the town again, if they persisted 
in opposing her marriage. 

Tliis extraordinary woman then walked on 
toward. Banstead, and 3ir. James Edwards being 
informed how mnch she was affronted by his 
coachman, immediately ordered a pair of his 
horses to be put to a four-wheel'd chaise, and 
sent Ihem with another driver to convey her where 
she pleased. 

- Mr. Bridgewater also, in his 'chaise, and several 
other inhabitants of Epsom on horseback, followed, 
and overtook her about a mile over the downs, 
towards Banstead, where she had determined to be 
married. When she arrived there, however^' the 
ininister having no license, she again resolved to 
proceed to London, upon which, Mr. Bridgewater, 
out of compassionate the unhappy creatuires ^ho 
were at Epspm waiting for their cure, took her in 
his chariot to London, saw her married, and con- 
veyed her back again inmiediately after the cere- 
mony, being 4«termined to m>ake her fulfil her 
promise* 



Many more curious and woaderful stories miglit 
be related of this singular woman, but that we 
may not tire our reader's patience, aud seem to 
slretcli the uarrative too far, we will conclude by 
observing, that iu the ballad before given, we 
bave sbewu, that this extraordinary woman's name 
was sufficiently identifiecl with the wonders of the 
day; towards the end of her life, however, she 
became much distressed, and was buried at the 
expense of the parish of Saint Giles, London, in 
1737. 

From this period we have little to record of 
Epsom, as a place ofpublic resort. 

Upon the expiration of the lease, originally 
granted to Daniel Ellicar and others, Mr. Park- 
burst repaired the buildings at the old wells, and 
although the town was not then so much fre- 
<]uented by strangers, the neighbouring gentry 
still came to the wells every Monday in the sum- 
mer, and had a. public breakfast, with music, 
dancing, and cards, till about three o'clock. 
This custom, however, soon declined, the waters 
gradually fell into disrepute, and at last wholly 
gave way to those more recently discovered, or to 
the modern delightful practice of sea bathing. 

Between the years 17C0 and 1770, Mr. Dale 
Ingram, a surgeon of London, made an unsuccet>- 
liil attempt to bring Epsom mineral springs once 
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jllMire into vogue, \>y pr^aring mi^esia witfa this 
if3,tm$ aiid op^piDg the-rooms for pmbUc breakfasti. 
^ 2d 1^4, the maiuMOB at the old weUs was en* 
lirety palled do wD| aod the ground purchased by 
Mr.'J^tcheaerj who built thereon a small house 
fee bis own babitatioii, of which a description is 
giv^H in the annexed plate, and which is now in 
the eeciq>ation of Mr. Sadler. 

%he well is preserTod, as are also the old walls, 
whifiji ^iiclose the garden; but is now only 
visited occasionally by strangers^ who, not having 
faith in the mineral waters, after drinking them 
a few times, come to the erroneous conclusion, 
that there is no virtue in them. 

We are happy, however, to learn, thatin the sum- 
mers of 1822 and 1823, Mr. Whitlaw, (celebrated 
for his A^ierican remedies for scrofula, 8tc.) and 
his learned coadjutor Dr. Pidduck, sent several of 
their/j^tientSf afflicted with diseased livers, scro- 
fuluipr. an impure state of the blood, &c., to drink 
the Epsom mineral waters, oombined with decoc- 
tions of their American medicinal herbs; all of 
wheni (we believe without an exception) wei^ 
eitl^r^ured, or materially relieved, in the course 
of ^ lew weeks. 

Wcu th^efore, toist the medical profession will 
give lihese wat^i^ a fair trial, in the diseases 
aUnded to ; imd we hope they will be found woitby 
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the higli repiile iLey formerly attdiied, and of 
which fashioa lias deprived them. 

Having brought the historj of Epsom, down to 
the period when lier mineral springs ceaSed to be 
regarded, and fa:>hion dindaiDed any longer to 
honour the waters with her alliance, we will 
now endeavour to give some account of 

THE RACES, 
which are yet annually held on the dowDs, the 
splendid uppearauce of which, on those occasions, 
is UDsurpas^ed, and forms an attracUon almost 
incredible. 

When these races first commenced, we have 
not been able with certainty to trace. Few wri- 
ters, who mention the district, do more than sim- 
ply state the fact, that horse races are asnually 
held at Epsom. 

Whether they were at first periodical or occa- 
sional, we will not presume to determine, though 
the latter is, we think, the most probable. 

Races, it is generally agreed, took their origin 
from, if they did not give birth to, the Olympic 
games. Tlie lirst information we have of their 
existence in this country is in the reign of 
Henry II. At that time, and for many ages 
afterwards, the spurt must have been merely a 
rude pastime, perhaps as destitute of the science 
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of the present system; as of the ^ces, which are 
loo generally engendered by it Neither onr par- 
tiality for the sport, however, nor the snbject we 
have undertaken, will require us to traverse so mi- 
nutely every stage of its advancement. 

There can be no doubt, that Epsoin. downs (or 
as they are frequently, though erroneously written 
in old* writings, Banstead downs) early became the 
spot, upon which t^e lovers of racing indolged 
their fancy. And, perhaps, the known partiality 
pf King James L, for this species of diver- 
sion, will justify us in ascribing their commence- 
ment to the period when he resided at the palace 
of l^ohsuch. 

The following extract from Clarendon's History 

*^6f the Bebellibn, will shew, that du];ing the troa- 

bles of his unfortunate successor, Charles I., 

races upon Epsom downs,^ were viewed as no 

-nntonimon occurrence; 

The extract is rather long, but as the chief in- 
cidents related in it, took place in the vicinity, 
we give it -entire. 

^* Soon after the meetinfg, which 19^9 held at 

^'Guildford, 18th May 1648, to address the two 

'i^ Houses of Parliament, that the King^ their only 

"^ ImtiiVgoYereign, might be restored to his due 

** honofs; B,nd might come to his parliament for 

*^ a personal treaty, &c. — a meeting of the royal- 
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" ists was held oa Banslead (Epsom) downs, 
' under the pretence of a hurse race, and sU 
' fanndred horses were collected and marched to 
' Relgate. 

" Sir Michael Levesey, who commanded a 
' regiment of horse, haviug an inliniatton of their 
'' intention, sent Major Audeley from ironnslow, 
' *ith three troops of his own regiment, to pre- 
' vent the meeting, and take possession of Lord 
' Monson's Castle, at Heigate ; hnttliey were too 
' late, and the royalists arrived at Reigate before 
' them. Audeley beat off their guard from Red 
' Hill, a place about a mile east of the town; aild 
' when the royalists marched out to meet him, 
' neither party chose to begin the encounter: 
" Andeley confessing', that lie thought them too 
"strong for him; and he, therefore, sent for Sir 
" Michael Levesey and Major Gibbons, to speed 
" with all the force they could. 

" It seeirts, that Audeley rested on Red Hill, 
" and the royalists left Reigate, and marched t" 
" Dorking, without bis knowing of their motions ; 
" for Major Gibbons arriving that night at Rei- 
" gate, with liia own troop, and two of Colonel 
" Rich's, found neither friends nor enemies there. 

" In the mean time, the royalists being in- 
' formed that the parliamentry forces had not 
" entered the town, went the next morning with 
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'^ %n totentioii to occupy it, but findings this uddt- 
^* tioiuil force, they marched for Kingston. About 
** two hours after wards, the parlUaoeufs f<Moes^ 
" which then consisted of five troops of horse, 
** and ibxee of foot from Levesey's regiment, two 
troops of Rich's, and Major Gtbboua' own 
troops, mardied front Bed Hill in poisuit of 
them. Sir Michael himself being at t&eir htad. 
They made such speed, that the horse over- 
** took the royalists, before they reaehed Ewelf, 
^' in which place there was a small skimnsb ; and 
*' aix^borsemen of the latter were taken priaoners, 
^* and some more near Nonsuch Parlu 

"^Ona hill, in the nidwav between Nonmieh 
** and Kingston, the royalists drew up and fiiced 
tbeir pursoers, but i^ither side begab the attack ; 
Ijeresey waiting for his rear division of horse. 
^' By way of prelude, however, each sent out 
some single men, who, says Audeley, played y»- 
** liantly. At length, a comet Iq Rich's troop, 
** with fifty horse, began the onset, and being foK 
" lowed by Gibbons and the rest of the divisions, 
^' the royalists, after a gallant defence, and as 
ftbaip a charge as I ever saw in these unhi(ppy 
wars, were routed ; but they went on tx> Kingston 
^ in.f^ueh good order, and having sent their foot 
*' onbeJTore, that the parliament's forces were jre^ 

» 

^* pulled €itthe entrance of the town." 
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But to resume our present snojett. King James 
had imbibed a predilection for burse races, before 
he ascended the Kng'lish throne ; they were in 
high estimation in Scotland during his minority, 
previously to which, tlie English parliament seem 
to have turned their attention to the subject. 

We find, that in the time of Henry VII. 
and his succeiisur^, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
several acts of parliament were made, to prevent 
the exportation of horses to Scotland, and other 

There is an entry in the Lord's Journal, June 
lath 1540—" At length, the bill ia read this day, 
" for encouraging the breed of horses, of a larger 
' stature, and despatched with unanimous con- 
'' sent, and without a dissenting voice." 

The first law of Henry A^III., on this sub- 
ject, directed that every brood mare should be at 
least fourteen hands high ; and the magistrates 
to whose care the execution of this law was en- 
trusted, were empowered to scour the wastes and 
commons, at Michaelmas, and put to death all 
stallions under the height specified by the act, and 
all mares, of insulficient size for breeding good 
foals. 

In this reig'D, regulations were made, to adapt 
and compel the breeding of horses upon a scale of 
rank and circumstances, Every archbishop and 
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duke was obliged, under certain penalties, to 
keep ** seven trotting stone horses for the saddle, 
** each to be foarteen hands high, and of the age 
** of three years." A graduated scale was set forth 
for other ranks downwards, with every minute 
direction; among which we find, that each person 
having benefices, to the amount o( £100. a year, 
or a layman, whose wife should wear any French 

^ hood or velvet bonnet, was obliged, under the 
penalty of £20., to keep ** one trottynge stone- 
** horse ;*' and all persons having parks, or pro- 
per enclosures, were directed to keep at least two 
l)Food mares. 

' The fostering and scrutinizing care of this 
pariiament, observes Mr. Lawrence, extended 

. even to the bread the animals ate, concerning 
which certain regulations were made. 

In those days, instead of raw oats, horses were 

(fed on baked bread, and pease were also much 

. used ; a . custom which continued in the running 
'stables, until the reign of George I. 

; The act which enforced these regulatioBS| was, 
however, partially repealed in the eighth year of 
Itbe reign, of Queen Elizabeth, so far as respected 
Cambridgeshire, and the fen counties ; and sobse- 

r^quently, in the 21st James I. its, provisions were 
wholly, repealed. 

t The great men of Elizabeth's reign, Appear to 
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have been fiiiiy dUposei) to profit by the exam- 
ple aod injunctions of Uer father. Italian masters 
were invited over ; the art of managing horses be- 
came an univer^ial accomplishment, amou^ the 
nobility and gentry of England ; but most of tlie 
professors, both of equitation and farriery, were 
foreigners. 

"We learn from Blunderville, who wrote in the 
time of wbicb we are speaking, that the EnglisJi 
herse^ were at that period so much improved, 
that one gained a wager by travelling eighty miles 
in a day. 

He also notices the fine form and appearance 
of some selected cart horses, in the breeding of 
'wLicb, a considerable emulatiou had begun to shew 
itself. 

On the whole, however, the general breed of 
torses was, as yet, indifferent, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, at the time of the threatened invasion, found 
the utmost difficulty in mounting 5,000 cavalry. 

Horses were not yet kept exclusively for the 
pnrpose of running races, but gentlemen matched 
their hunters or hacknies, and usually rode tlie 
race themselves. 

The most fashionable trial, however, of the 
speed and goodness of their horses, was hunting 
red herrings, or " the train scent," as it was then 
called, from the hody of some animal, which had 
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been previoasly drawn wross hedge and ditcb. 
Here the scent was certain and'.strong, and the 
hoards would ran upon it to the end, with their 
ntmost speed. The matched horses f6llowe4 
these honndsy and to be in ^th them, was 
generally accounted a very satisfactory proof of 
goodness. 

Markham, and that celebrated riding master 
Michael Baret, describe^ also, another mode of 
running matches across the country in those days, 
denominated the wild goose chase ; an imitation 
of which has continued in occasional use, to the 
present time, under the name of steeple hunting; 
that is to say, two horsemen, drunk or sober, in or ~ 
out of their wits, fix upon a steeple, or some other 
conspicuous distant object^ to which they make a 
straight cut oyer hedge, ditch, and gate. We think 
oar readers will do any thing but smile, at this- 
rational pastime, for reasonable creatures. 

The wild goose chase, however, at last became 
more regular and better condacted. It was pre- 
scribed, that after the horse had run twelve score- 
yards, he was to be followed wherever he went by-' 
tlie others, within a certain distance agreed npon^ 
as twice or thrice his length. A horse beiug lefl 
behind twelve score, or any limited number 
yards, was deemed beaten, and lost the match. 
These rude and barbarous modes of horse — 
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racing gave way, in the reigu of James I., to the 
more scientific, accurate, and satisfactory trials, of 
the horses carrying stated weights, over measured 
and even ground. 

Tfaat monarch, as has before been intimated, 
broagbt with him from Scotland, a strong predi- 
lection for the tcirf, which mnst ha*e prevailed to 
a considerable degree in that country, for we fiJid, 
that during his reign there, and before his acces- 
sion to the crown of England, it was deemeil 
necessary to restrain, by an express law, the pii.'^- 
sioD of the Scots for liorse-racing, and laying large 
bets on iJie events. 

By lliis law, no person was permitted to win 
above 100 marks, the surplus being declared the 
property of the poor. 

An act was alno passed (in Scotland) in the 
same reign, to restrain all ordinary persons from 
Iteeping horses at hard meat, between the 15t1i 
^ay of May, and the 15th day of October, that 
practice being held one " among other occasions 
*' of dearth of victuals;" but earls, prelates, 
lords, and great barons, " or any of his high- 
"' ness's privy council or session, and landed geu- 
*'llemenwho could spend of their own, 1000 marks 
*' of their yearly rent, all charges deducted," were 
excepted. 

The following singular and admonitory law. 
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respecting farriers, was made in Scotland as early 
as the reign of James III. < 

It was enacted, that every farrier who, in shoe« 
ing, pricked a horse's foot through ignorance^ or 
drunkenness, should deposit the price or valae of 
the horse, until he became sound, and in the in-^ 
terim furnish the owner with another hotse. It 
was also enacted, that in the event of the pricked 
horse not being cured, the owner should be indem- 
nified by the farrier. - " , ' 

The reign of James I. may be fairly stated, as 
the period when horse-racing first became a gene- 
ral and national amusement. The races appear 
to have been at that time conducted nearly in the 
samei style, as to essentials, as in the present, day. 

They were then called bell courses; the prize 
being a silver bell; the winner was said to beat or 
carry the bell. 

Regular prizei^ were now run for in various 
parts of England. The king and his court, fre- 
quently attended races at Croydon and Enfield^ in 
the vicinity of London. 

The first match, upon record, in this coontiyi 
was one against time, which occurred in the year 
1604, when John Lepton; a groom, in the service' 
of King James I., undertook to ride five times* 
between London and York, from Monday morn- 
ing until Saturday night, and actually performed 
the task within five days. 
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At this peripd, mnch attention was paid to the 
pedigrees of horses, for the purpose of enhancing 
their reputation and worth. 

The training discipline, in all its variety of 
regular food, clothing, physic, airing, and gallops, 
was in full use ; and the weights that r^ce horses 
had • to carry were adjusted; the most usual of 
which were ten stone- 

The first Arabian which had ever been known 
as. such in England was purchased by the. royal 
jockey of a Mr. Markham, a merchant, at the 
price of jCdOO. 

The Duke of Newcastle, in his . treatise, de; 
scribes this Arab as a little bay horse of ordinary 
shape, and declares that he was good for nothing ; 
because, having been trained and started, be could 
not race, but was beaten by every horse that run 
against him. 

From this circumstance, his Grace adduced an 
additional argument against the truth of the stories 
so generally promulgated, concerning the vast 
powers of the Arabian horse. 

Their docility and other qualifications have 
placed them deservedly high in the estimation 
of every European nation, and the fond regard 
and attention paid to them in their own coun- 
try are remarkable. The Arab, his wife ai.d 
children, always lie in the same apartment y^ith 

H 
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•the maare and foal^ irh^f, instead of injuring, soffer 
the ohildren to rest on ijbeir bodies and necks witb^* 
otit incommoding them ; the gentle animds evea 
se^ii afraid to move, lest the; should hurt them. 

The Arabs never beat or correct their hcnrses, 
bat always treat tliem with the iitmost kindness. 
They are chiefly reared by the Bedoirins, in tbe 
northern deserts, between Persia and Syria« 

Tli^ borses of the Bedontn Arabs, whose lives 
are spent tn tra^rersing the soorcliing sands,- are 
able, natwllhstanding the fervency of the sun and 
the snjBTocating heat of the soil over wbioh they 
pass, to travel three days wiftout drinking, and are 
contented with a few haadfuk of dried beans, gi^en 
once jn twenty-four hours, living (to ase ttw 
Arabian nietaphor) on air. 

Mr. Anderson, in his " Recreations in Agrical- 
tore, " speaking of the Arabian horjse, says Aait 
twiftness of foot is not so mnch regarded, as die 
hcviiy they possess of bearing fatigne and absti- 
nence without being exhausted ; and, indeed^, tbe 
Arabs are so particular in this respect, that a horse 
whidh cannot sustain abstinence for three days, 
under continued bodily exertion, is accounted of 
little value. . 

These Jborses are of great service to the Arabs 
in their predatory excursions, of which the follow- 
ing lines are descriptive : 
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" Him the fierce Arab moaals, asd with Kin troop 

*' Of bold coBipeers, raages tbe deserts wUd, 

" Where, by llie maguct's aid, the travelleE 

" SlFcra hk untrodden eouFse ; yet oft on lutd 

" li wreck'd ; iu the high rolliHg waves of sand 

" Immersed and lost. IVhile theee intrepid bandt, 

" Safe ill their horsies' slreagth, outfly the atomi, 

" And aeciiirlng lound, lonkc men and beasts their prey." 

Tlie coarage of tlie horse is thus luagaificeDtl; 
described by one of the inspired writers.* 

" The glory of his nostril is terrible. lie 
" paweth ia tlie valley, and rejoicetb in his 
" strength: be goeth on to meet the armed men. 
" He mocketh at fear, and is not afFrighteiJ; nei- 
" ther turueth he his back from the tword< The 
" quiver ruttleth agaiust him, the glitteriag spear 
" and the shield. He swallowetb the ground with 
"fierceness and rage; neither believeth he that 
" it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among 
" the trumpets, ha, ha ; and he smellelh the battle 
" afar otT, the thunder of the captains and the 
'' shouting," 

** The fiery courser, when he hears [riim far 
" Thesprig;htlylrumpel«, and the shouts of war, 
" Pricks up hisesi's and, Iremhling with driight, 
*' Shiflj place, and paws, and hopes Ihf promised light. 
" Ou his right shoulder his thick maue reclined, 
" Ruffles at speed, and dunces in the wlod; 
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But to return to our snbject, from which these 
fierj fteeds haTe almost insensiblj canied as. 
We find that, soon after the accession of Charles 
L, an^ordinance was issoed, enj<Mnii^ the sab- 
stitntion of bits or carbs» instead of snaffles, 
which had jmhMj been of late introdnction in 
the Army. Not Imig afterwards, the king granted a 
speciallicence to William Smith and others, to inn 
port into this kingdom, hmses, mares and gri<fii^; 
forther eiijoining them to proride coach horses of 
the hdght of fourteen hands and aboye, and not 
less than three, nor exceeding sev^i years of age. 

0oring the civil wars, amusements of the tnrf 
were partially suspended, bat not forgotten; for 
we find that Mr. Place, stad-master to Cromwell, 
was proprietor of the famous horse. White Tork, 
(the sire of Wormwood and Coomioner) and of 
several capital brood mares, one of which, a great 
frTorite, he concealed in a vault, daring the search 
after CromweH's efiects, at the time of the Resto- 
ration, from which circumstance, she took the 
name of the Coffin Mare, and is designated as 
such in various pedigrees. 
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King Charles II., soon after his restorutioD, 
re-established the races at Newmarket, which had 
been instituted bj James I. He divided them 
into regular meetings, and substituted, both there 
and at other places. Silver Cups or bowls, of the 
value of one hundred pounds, for the royal gift of 
the ancient bells, which were in consequence 
generally dropped, both in name and effect. 

William III., tbougli not fond of the turf, 
puid much attention to the breed of horses for 
martial service; and in his rei^n some of the 
most celebrated stallions were imported, 

George Prince of Denmark, was a great ama- 
teur of horse racing. He obtained from bis royal 
consort, Queen Ann, grants of royal plates for 
several places, among which Epsom is, however, 
iiut mentioned. 

King George I. i-s not handed down to us 
as a sporling character; but towards the latter end 
of bis reign, the change of the royal plates into 
purses of hundred guineas each took place. 

Id the I3th year of the reign of King George II., 
an act, cap. lU. was passed, " to restrain and 
" prevent the excessive increase of horse races." 

By this act, after reciting " that the great 
'* nnmber of horse races for small plates, prizes- 
*' or sums of money had contributed very much 
"to the encouragement of idleness, to the impo- 
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y* Veriibliieiit of winy of the i&eftiier sort of the 
^ flol^e^lB of tbh kngdom, asd to the prtgadice 
f^ «f the breed «f ^strong and vs^al horses f it ifta 
«9ttufted tfaaft DO person diould* thenceforth, enter 
nnd^tart more than «iie horse, mare or gdding, for 
on^ and the same t>li^ prize, or sum of monef* 
And flmt no phti^, 'Or prize of a less Taloe lihan 
£50. sbonldbe ronibr, under the penalty of jBSOO. 

ft was also by tfie same act farther enacted, 
4hEit «t^venf stttdi trace, for a plato or prine of the 
'^ne of £60. and apwards, each horse, if five 
years old> afae«l€ carry ten stone; if six years 
eld, deven atene ; and if seyen years old* twefve 
Mane. And that tlie owner of any hone, cttrrying 
less 4iMi the specified weigM, should forfeit his 
hene^ and pay the penalty oi £200. 

At this period there were many capital thoroagh 
fared liorses in England, (he most celebrated of 
sriaoh Mere ithe famed Arabians Dadey and €h>- 
dtdpfani, :from whieb the beist horses have bisea 
traced for^nearly a centaiy. They prodoced utod^ 
of irast atae, bone and substance ; and wore, at *the 
aaaietime, endowed with sach extraordinary^ and 
bafisi^-taiheard^f, powers of speed, as to render it 
pnlwfala %hat some of them have readied nature's 
goal, or idtimale point of perfection. 

KR>m Ae foi^ner af theseliorses descMded Fly- 
in^ChUde]^ He is add to baveaevM^rtm^ race^ 
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except at Newmarket, where he beat, with ease, 
the beat horses of his lime. 

In October 1722, he beat Lord Drogheda's 
Chautiter , each carrying ten stone, over a six 
mile course, for 1000 guineas. At six years 
of age, he ran a race, carrying 9 stone 2 Ihs. 
against Almanzor and Brown Betty, over the 
rottnd course at Newmarket, three miles, six 
furlfii^s, and ninety-three yards, in sis minutes 
and forty seconds ^ to perform which, he must have 
moved eighty-two feet and a half in a second of 
time, or at the rate of nearly i>ne mile in a minute. 

This is the greatest speed yet known of a horse, 
many have approached, but not equalled it. The 
bay Malton, tlie property of the late Marquis of 
Rockingham, in 1763, ran at York, four mites in 
seven minutes, and forty-three seconds, and a half. 

The most extraordinary instance recorded, of 
Aeetness iu a trotting pace, was performed on the 
4th of July 1788, for a wager of 30 guineas, by 
a borse, the property of a gentleman of Billiter 
Square, London. lie trotted thirty miles in an 
hour and twenty minutes, although he was allowed 
by the terms of the wager, an hoar and a half for 
performing it. 

To coutiuua the list of celebrated race horses 
would extend this article (already it is feared too 
long) beyond our limits. We will therefore close 
it with the following accoont of Eclipse, a hoise 
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whom' lam^' ranks second in the list, and whose 
history is more closely connected with Epsom than 
ihdse' already described. 

Eclipse was first the property of His Royal 
Highness the Dnke of Camberland, and was 
foaled daring the great eclipse in 1764, from 
which he received his name. He was a chesnnt 
horse, and at the death of his royal mlutter wiis 
purchased by Mr, Wildman, who subsequently 
sold a moiety y and then the whole of his interest 
in him; to Colonel O'Kelly, who resided at Clay- 
bilt; Epsom. 

Mr. Wildman is said to have been in some de- 
gree aware of the worth of this colt^ when a year- 
ling/ and to have taken the following measures in 
order to make sare of hiin. When he arrived at 
the place of sale, Mr. Wildman produced his 
watch, and insisted that the aaction had com- 
mebced before the hour announced in the adver- 
tisements^ and that the lots sold should be put up 
again. In order/ however, to prevent a dispute, 
it was agreed by the auctioneer and company 
that Mr. Wildman should have his choice of any 
particular lot ; by which he secured Eclipse at the 
moderate price of 70 or 75 guineas. 

Mr. Lawrence remarks, that previously to 
Eclipse's Tunning for the King's plate at Win- 
Chester, in 1769, Mr. Wildman sold the moiety 
of him tp Colonel O'Kelly for 650 guineas, and 
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Uiat O'Kelly subseqnently bought tlie otLer moiety 
for 1100 guineas. 

Eclipse was wilLlield from the course till he 
was five years of age, and was first tried at 
Epsom. He had considerable length of waist, 
aod stood over a large space of groiind, in which 
particular he was an opposite form to the flying 
Cbilders, a short-backed, compact horsei whose 
reach lay in his lower linihs; but, from the shape 
of bis body, we are inclined to believe that Eclipse 
wonld have beaten Childers in a race over a mile 
conrse with equal weights. 

He once ran four miles in eight minutes, car- 
rying twelve stone, and with this weight Eclipse 
won eleven King's plates.* He was never beaten> 
never had a whip tlourisbed over him, or felt the 
tickling of a spur; nor was he ever for a moment 
distressed by the apeed or rate of a competitor ; 
out-footing, out-striding, and out-lasting, {says 
Mr, Lawrence) every horse which started against 
him. 

Colonel O'Kelly prized this horse so highly, 
and treated him with so much kindness, that upon 
his removal from Clay-hill to Cannons, he had a 
carriage built for coaveying Eclipse to his new 
abode, his feet being, at the close of his life, too 

■ It is generally admitted, tJutt a horae whicb trill run ftiur 
DJIes in eight minntcs, canyiag a weight of eight atuue and a 
hair, muEt u'iii plates. BiHglfy. 
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tenicr for walkmg. Hie carri^^ was aomMimg 
like a coYered waf^gon, bat not «• wide^ and iras 
drawn by two borses. Eclipse stood in the oar- 
fiage widi bb bead oat of a window, Made Imp 
that purpose, and in this situation many of Ih* 
iabalNtaats saw bint pass tfarongb die tows, tnm 
mie.of whom mfi reoeiTod oor infbnnation* 

This celebrated racer died in. Febroary, 1781^ 
aged twoity-five years. 

Wben the races on Epsom Downs wmee ftrst 
bdd periodically, we bare not been able to trace 
with accoracy ; bnt we find that from the year 
1730, tbey have been annoaUy held in the monlfas 
of Hbkj or June, and about six wedu( proYioosly to 
which, the hunter's stakes are occasionally ran for 
on the Epsom race course, at one of whicl^ im: 
1790, the fiupoos bcnrse. Madcap, won the priae» 
and proved the best plate horse in En^^and. 

The races were for a \w^ period held twice m^ 
erery year. Spring and* Autumn; it was ti^a ci|a* 
tomary to commence the races at eleven o'clock 
iu the forenoon, and after the first or secoad 
heat, the company usually returned into the towa 
to dinner. In the afternoon they again assembloil 
€U the downs, and the races for the day were 
then finished. 

This arrangement has been long discontinued, 
and the races ^oe now annually held on the downs, 
the town, on the Wednesday, Thursday^ 
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and Friday immediately preceding Wliitsuntide, 
except when Easter Monday bappens in March; 
in vhicli case tbe races are held a fortnight later 
thmn oaaal, in pursuance of certain regulations 
agreed Dpon for holding the principal races in the 
kingdom. 

This has been the practice here since the cele< 
hrated Derby and Oaks Stakes were first estab- 
iiibed at Epsoin, the former in 1780, and the 
latter in 1779. 

It is at present tbo custom to commence the 
races abont one o'clock in the afternoon, and to 
cooclnde them soon after four. 

^e principal stakes now contested on this 
course are the following, viz. On the Wednesday, 
the Craven Stakes, of ten sovereigns each, 
three years old to carry 6 stone, four years 8 stone, 
five years H stone Olbs. six years 9 stone lib. and 
aged 9 stone gibs. To run the last mile and a 
quarter. 

The Gold Cup, valoe one hundred sovereigns, 
by subscribers often sovereigns each, with twenty 
sovereigns added from the racing fund. Three 
yews old to carry fi stone 4lbs. four years 8 stone, 
five years 8 stone lOlbs. six years 9 stone, and 
aged 9 stone 2lbs. and mares and geldings 31bs. 
To ran the last two miles. 

The WooDCOT Stakes, of thirty sovereigns 
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each for two years old colts 8 stone 6n>s. and 
fillies, 8 stone Slbs. To run the last haff nHle. 

On Thursday, the second day — 

The Dbrby Stakes, aboat fiiPty-nihe snbseri- 
bers of fifty guineas each, for colts and fillies 
three years old ; colts to carry 8 stone Tibs, and 
titles 8 stone 21bs. To run the last mile and 
a half. 

The DuRDANS Stakes, of ten soTereigns 
each, with twenty sovereigns added from the 
ntcing fund. Three years old to carry 7 stone, 
four years 8 stone 101b. five years 9 stone 21b8. 
six years and aged, 9 stone 51bs. mares and geld- 
ings allowed 3ibs. To run one mile. 
, The Denbies Stakes, of ten sovereigns each, 
with twenty sovereigns added from the racing 
fond, for maiden horses. Three years old to carry 
7 sU^ie, four years 8 stone 71bs. five yewrs -9 
stdne 21bisi. six and aged 9 stone 51b8. To run 
one mile. 

And on Friday, the third and last day-^ 

The Oakes Stakes, about forty-one siib=- 
scribers of fifty guineas each, for three years old 
fillies 8 stone 41bs. To run the last mile and 
a half* 

. A PLATiB of the value of fifty pounds. Three 
years old to carry 6 stone 71bs. four yeard 9 stone 
Slbs. five years 8 stone 9ibs. six years old and 
aged 9 stone. . Two mile heats. 
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Thk Woodcot Park Stakes, of ten sove- 
reigns each, with lU suvereigus added from tbe 
racing fund, for three years old and upwards, 
carrying the same weights as the last. 

In addition to lite above, there are iisnalty two 
or three watches of minor interest ; but we un- 
derstand that in future it is intended to prulong 
the races to four days, commencing with the 
Tuesday, on which day the folkiwing stakes will 
be run for, viz. 

The Surrey Stakes, of twenty-fne sove- 
reigns eacb. 

The Shirley Stakes, of twenty-five sove- 
reigns eacb, fur colts and fillies; culLi to carry 
8 stone 7lhs. fillies 8 stone 41lis. To run tlie last 
mile. 

A Sweepstakes of fifty soverciijns each, for 
colls and (illies, not named tor the Derby or Oaks 
stakes. The colts to carry H stone -Jibs., filhcs 
S stone. To run llie last mile. 

And tbe present ^teward^ of the Epsom Races, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby 

and 

William Northey, Esq. M. P. 

Tlie [>artiality of men in general for the sport; 
the season of the year, at which the races are 
held; the picturesque beauty of the downs; and 
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the vicioity of the course to the meti^oIU* all 
combine to establish the celebrity which Epson 
Races have attained. 

During thp race week E^om has the appear* 
ance of a bqsy and crowded city. At an early 
hoar in the morning, persons of all ranks, and 
carriages innamerable, are seen pouring into tbe 
town at eyery inlet. All the accommodadens 
and provisions, that the surrounding villages caa 
supply, are put in requisition. 

The downs present a lively and interesting 
picture, especially on the Thursday, which is com 
sidered the most fashionable day for visiting tilie 
races. 

Sev^al members of the royal family, and most 
of the nobility, attend these races; and, if the 
weather be fine, there are seldom less than 60,000 
persons assembled here on the Thursday, when 
the Perby stakes are contested* Of these the 
vicious and unprincipled fcHrm a tolerable pro- 
portion ; nor is it indeed surprising, where 60,000 
persons are assembled to witness a horse race, that 
these should obtrude themselves, either with the 
view of propagating vice, or robbing the by- 
standers. It, therefore, generally fidlows that 
many atrocities are committed ; and those who 
ibrtunately escape the numerous accidents, which 
occur, have to lament the loss of some portion of 
their property. 
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We have little more to add, in continnHtioii of 
the History of Epsom, that would be generally 
interesting; but, before we condade, it is oar 
intetition to lay before our readers a sketck of ili 
present situation. 

In so doing, we shall only present a brief itine- 
rary of the village, that being amply sufficient to 
shew that Epsom has charms beyond either the 
reach of Fashion, or the coiitroul of Art. 

The votaries of pleasure may iiave ceased to 
draw their magic circle around hvr mineral springs, 
but her salubrious air,* and still enticing downs, 
have not ceased to retain as permanent inhabitonlB 
many families of the higJicst respectability. 

The perambulations around the village are of 
the most pleasing descripliou, available alike ta 
borsenieii and pedestrians. 

The rude axe has not yet entirely deprived the 
landscape of Nature's plumes uf green. 

The beautiful plantations of Garlands, the more 
stately groves of Diinlans, and the ancient and 
ntagnificent trees of Woudcole, combine to give 
a richness to the scenery of the snrronnding 
country; and present either from the Downs or 
Commoa, the town of Epsom encircled in their 
foliage. 

• There arf iu Epsom a( tlie present lime pcrEons abovf 
Btnetf, nidscvciiil upwds □i'dg-hly years of age. 
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From the sammit of the downs, especiidly, is 
commanded one of the richest and most Inxnriaot 
views in.the county. 

The diversity, of the soil upon which the town 
of Epsom stands is very considerable; it being 
situated at the . point of junction between the 
chalk and the sandy and gravelly beds belonging 
to. what is geologically termed the plastic or hrick 
clay formation, from beneath which the chalk 
rises with a gentle ascent to the southward, and 
forms the undulating downs before-menti<Hied, 
which are so well known to all amateurs of horse- 
racing. 

These downs are a part of that great branek of 
the central chalk mass of Salisbury Plain, which, 
diverging at Famham, extends through the en- 
tire length of Surrey and Kent, terminating be- 
tween Folkstone and Dover^ and is sometimes 
called ^' The North Surrey and Kent Downs." 
Its breadth varies from about four to eight miles. 

The plastic clay formation which overlays it, and 
npon which, a large portion of the town of l^psom 
stands, is not of any considerable breadth, b^g 
itself overlaid on the north-west side of the town, 
by the London or blue clay, from beneath which 
it rises irregularly. 

In Ifiost parts, especially those nearest the 
chalky it exhibits numerous unconsolidated beds 
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of oolirey sand and g;ravel, mixed iu various pro- 
portions with angular Hint pebltlea and small 
roanded fragments of clialk, and occasionally in- 
tei^ected tiy veins of pure sand of considerable 
extent. 

In these beds, excellent- water is found at a. 
moderate depth, and in such abundance that, in 
one instance, where recourse was had to boring 
instead of sinking ii well, the water has risen to 
the surface, with suflicient force to form a natural 
fountain, 

But at the norlh-west part of the town, which 
stands upon the edge of the clay, the wells are 
much deeper. 

The agricultural tharatter of the soil is of 
course much diversified. The (bin layer of vege- 
table mould above the clialk, is too light and 
shallow to be very productive, though excellent 
for horticultural purposes when mixed with the 
rich loam found lo the westward of the town, 

The fine turf of the downs is well known to the 
frequenters of the races; but the beauty of the 
surface has, within the last few years, been almost 
entirely destroyed ; it being gradually broken up 
i'or the sake of a stratum of loose Hints* found 

• Tbcpreseiilsitualioii of these flliils, aa wdUs llialul'llic 
fliiitu ikud ruundecl rragnirnl-. fminJ in the -.andy and grurelly 
btdf htliirt iueiiti'j:icd, ciid^iilly vebiiUs I'ram Ihc uttiun uf water 
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abmt a fiMt or two bdow, and vsed m tepttih^ 
the roads for nuoiy miley rookL 

The chqr inct to the norlb-west is for thd aMMt 
part eoUy barroD, and difficult of tillage. Wbea 
wet it is extremely adhesiTe, and after drong^ it 
presents eracks, often a jard in depth, and sereral 
inches in breadth.* 

The intermediate beds present an endless farietjr 
in the quality of the soil; which, however, is sel- 
dom favourable to any tidng that takes deqp root. 
The roots of fmit trees being generally affected 
by canker, if suffered to penetrate too finr down- 
ward. 

But the most striking feature exhibited by these 
beds of sand and gravel before deseribei^ is an 
occasional flow of water, locally denonunated 
** The Earth Bourn,'' which permeants them in 
every direction — usually rising within a foot or 
two of the surface, and sometimes oozing out even 
above the ground. 



upon tlie chalk, in wluck tlie flin^ was on^mally depontedw— ^ 
Tbifl action seems to liave been safllcifntly powerfol to haye 
broken np its upper strata; — irasbin^ its ddiris togetber with a 
portion of the imbedded flinjt into tbe 1o«r ground ad|okHng, and 
leaving tbe remainder scattered over tbesur&oe of tbe kigb land 
in tbe ricinity of its original sttoation. 

* On tbe Nore, sQntb of Walton, tbis day forms a sort of 
paTement in many places, anddmdes by desication into small 
columns resembling in finrm tboee of tbe Giant's Causeway. 
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Ita duration and the time of iU recurrence iirf! 
alike irregular, although it seldom ftiils lo succeed 
a wet summer. Sometimes, however, it does not 
appear for three or four years, and sometimes it 
flows for two or three years successively. Its du- 
ration varies from four to eight months. It gene- 
rally commences rmming soon after Christmas, and 
disappears about Atay or June. 

At the same time that it begins to flow at Ep- 
som, it likewise shows itself at Sniitham Bollom, 
near Croydon, and it is also observed in a deep 
pit near Nonsuch Park. 

Its source (like that of other intermitting 
springs) is probably in some extensive cleft or 
cavern in the adjoining hills, having a syphuii 
fihaped mouth, which in dry summers does not 
become filled up to the point requisite to cause 
its running: bat it must be confessed, that some 
of the phenomena which it e.\hibits cannot easily 
be accounted fur. 

The numerous botanical productions of Epsom 
and its vicinity, are us varied as the soil in whiih 
they vegetate. 

We have inserted in the Appendix* a copious 
Botanical Survey of the neighliourhood, which hns 
been prepared with much labour, and will, we 
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tro^t, prove acceptable Xo such of onr readers as 
delight in the study of botany. ' 

The town of Epsom is abundantly sapplied 
with provisions^ and in its accommodations ranks 
above most towns within the same distance of the 
metropolis. ' . 

Besides a regular coach, which leaves the 
Spread Eagle for London every morning at eight 
o'clock, and returns thence at four in the after-' 
noon, there are several others passing daily 
through Epsom, to and from Dorking, Horsham, 
Arundel, Bognor, Worthing, Guildford, Godal- 
ming, and Chichester daily. The eight o'clock 
Epsom coach is a great accommodation to the in- 
habitants. The civil deportment and obliging 
attention of the proprietor, Mr. Hunt, greatly 
enhance the accommodation afforded by his coach, 
and entitle him to the patronage ai^d support of 
the inhabitants. 

H^re are also three common stage caravans 
for the conveyance of goods and parcels^ which 
leave Epsom for London every evening,, and re- 
turn thence the following day. 

The post-office is open every night, except 
Saturday, till eleven o'clock, at which hour the 
mail leaves Epsom for London ; and, by a late ar- 
rangement, letters from London may be obtained 
at the post-office as early as six o'clock in the 
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iiiorniu^, far which the inhabitants are indebted 
to the highly respectable post>master, Mr. Jacquet. 
who has -performed the duties of the office for 
many years with credit to himself, and advantage 
to the neighbonrhood. 

Here are three principal inns, the Spread Eagle, 
King's Head, and Coffee House, and ten public 
houses ! 

The Spread Eagle and King's Head are Post- 
ing Houses, and at the CoS'ee Honse the ma- 
gistrates of the district hold their petty sessions. 

The accommodation at the inns is verj' respect- 
able, and as they are equally conducted with the 
greatest propriety, cleanliness, and attention, we 
refrain from recommending any one in particular. 

In Epsom are three schools of the first class, 
kept by Clergymen of the Established Church, and 
of high character. 

The parish church having been lately rebuilt, 
affords ample accommodation forher members, and 
the Independent Chapel, which has Just been 
thoroughly repaired, offers the same advantages to 
those who dissent from her. 

The market, for which there is a charter granted 
by King James II., has been so long discontinued, 
that it is not even mentioned by Aubrey, or any 
other of the county historians. 

Should the inhabitants, however, be wise enough 
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to apply to Paifiameiit for leave to enclose the 
conmon, and the lord of the manor concorring in 
the measnre, enfranchise the c(^jfaold lund, it is 
more than probable that the market woold \)e te^ 
established, and the prosperity of the townensiffed. 
In order, however, to proceed regularly in no- 
ticing some of the principal houses, which at.pre^ 
sent ornament Epsom and its environs, we wilt 
commence with the Nnnsery Gronnds of Messrs. 
C. and J. Yonng, which are sitnated in East street, 
at the entrance of the town, to die north of the 
London Road. To Messrs. Yonng we are in- 
debted for many valoaUe additions to onr bo- 
tanical list, their scientific kapwledga is well 
known, and the circomstance of their having oIh 
tatned several medals from that natimial and 
highly nsefnlinstitetion, the Horticnjtnral Society, 
safficienily attest their merit. We cannot, 1miw«* 
ever, refrain from observing, that in the pro- 
doction of pelargoninms, (of which we believe 
they have 260 varieties) daUias, and mootbly 
roses, they are considered pre«eniineat. We re^ 
member once seeing at a meetiag of the Horti* 
caltnral Society a camellia japonica mj^folia, 
or myrtle-leaved camellia, raised by th^e gen* 
tlemen, and althoagh it was only thirty-threo 
inches high, it had thirtjr-six fall blowH flowers 
with several bnds not then opened. The readiness 
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with which the respectable inhabitaiiti and Etran- 
gers are admitted into their grounds, greatly 
enhances the pleasure experienced ia viewing 
them. 

Opposite to Messrs. Young's Narsery Grounds 
are the Alms-houses before mentioned, in which 
a limited number ofpoor widows find a comfort- 
able asylum in their declining' years. 

A continuation of the London Road leads to 
the end of Church Street, ia tbe centre of which, 
on the eastern side, stands a handsome modern 
house, the residence of Henry Gusse, Esq. whose 
services to the parish of Epsom, have been al- 
ready noticed. To this Gentleman we feel par- 
ticularly indebted for some valuable information 
respecting the soil of Epsom, and for a very ela- 
borate and accurate description of tlie new church) 
in rebuilding which the parish of Epsom has 
derived much advantage from Lis correct taste, 
and extensive knowledge. On the same side of 
the street, a little to the south, is the Independent 
Chapel, in which tradition says Dr. Watts used 
occasionally to preach, during his residence with 
Sir John Hartop, Bart.; whose house nearly ad- 
joins the chapel, and is at present occupied by 
Henry Miller, Esq.; formerly it was much fre- 
quented, when under Presbyterian management. 



* 
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' Since • th«it period, we have only been able to 
collect the following particulars of the 

CHAPEL, CHURCH STREET, EPSOM. 

In the year 1803, Mr. Shaw beitrg then the 
absolate owner of the chapel, used it a^ a- bam, 
and it was in a sad state of dilapidatioA ; the roof 
was in decay ; the heavens could be seen tbrongh 
it ; the clook remained in its plaoe without bftving 
performed its evolutions for. many years ; toge 
square pews remained at the sides of the building, 
but the centre was filled with lumber, and ioqile^ 
ments of husbandry; here and thejre buirg. tbei 
tattered remains of curtains suspended by cords, 
while others had fallen down; hassocks, cushions, 
and hymn books lay scattered in various places, 
almost mouldering into dust, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the place was calculated to impress 
the pious mind with the most gloomy reflectioiis. 
Various applications had be^i made to the owner 
for the place, and amongst other purposes for 
which it was desired, was the repairing of it for a 
theatre by a set of strolUng players. 

While it was in this state, a gentleman who 
resided at Epsom on intimate teems with- Mr. 
Shaw, availed himself of. that intimacy to. re- 
store the building to its original purpose; 
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having solicited Mr. Shaw to let Iiim have it, he 
was informed that to build a bain to use instead 
of it would cost £300. ; and the interest of that 
sum, £15. per annum, was the least at which it 
would be let; but the great expense of putting it 
into repair being urged, and an offer of £10. per 
annum for a lease of ninety-nine years being 
made, Mr. Shaw was induced to lower his de- 
mand to £13. and to promise that during his life 
he would subscribe £2. annually for the largest 
pew, formerly used by his father. A contract was 
accordingly entered into for a. lease of ninety-nine 
years, at £12. per unnum, to be granted to such 
persons as should be named by the gentleman 
who made the application, and who then received 
the key. 

The expense of repairing was very great. Mr- 
Thomas Wilson, of Highbury, gave pews for the 
middle of the chapel ; Mr. Winchester, late of the 
Strand, who then bad a house at Clay-hill, sub- 
scribed £50 ; sundry other subscriptions amounted 
altogether to about £100. and the deficiency, 
being nearly £-300., was paid by the gentleman 
who had succeeded in procuring the lease. When 
Mr. Shaw died, he was found, as Receiver-Gene- 
ral of the County of Surrey, to he much in arrear 
to government, and an extent issued against all 
bis property; the freehold of the cbapel, together 
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witli the groand belonging to it, was porGfaMed 
by the above gentleman, who sabsequentiy exe* 
cnted ft trust deed, which was prepared by T. 
Peliatty Esq. Ironmonger's Hall, aii4 is «ow in 
his possession. From this time Mr. Atkinson 
held the chapel tiH 1819, wfaea it was taken by a 
piMTSon whose doctrines were in die highest de» 
gree objeetionaMe. He did not contimte toiig; 
bat such was the effect of his preaching, liiat the 
interest of tiie chapel was gone. It ooMttMued 
open, bat few persons attended till 1824, wfaen 
the piety and benevolence of Thomas Witson, £sq« 
one of the trastees, indaeed hi«i tfierovghly to. 
repair the chape), and to appoint ministers ca« 
paUe of rightly dividing ike wor4 of trntb. 

Immediately facing the chapel is a school^ 
conducted on the Pestatozzian system, by, the 
Rev* i. Barron ; beyond which, to the sonth, is 
another upon the same plan, by tbe Rev. Dr. Mayo. 
Ott the same side, further up ibe street, is the 
vicarage house, an €mcient building, exhiUting 
a gloomy appearance from the road, in oonse* 
quence of the number of trees with which it is 
overshadowed. 

It is, howev^, a comfortable ftunily bouse, 
thoHgh much out of repcur, and the dcnnestic 
offices mre wdl arranged. In the garden stands 
a fine tree of the original golden pippii^, now 
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almost extinct in this couDtry ; and from an arti- 
ficial mount in the garden, a fine view is obtained 
of the downs. The Kev. Joseph Darby has re- 
sided here, as the minister of the parish, upwards 
of twelve years. To the south of the vicarage is 
the seat of the Rev. Robert Hesketh. It was for- 
merly a much larger building; but has recently 
been modernized and improved. Behind tha 
house is a liandsome conservatory. 

Opposite the vicarage, and adjoining the pre- 
mises of Mr. Miller, j^ the mansion lately occU' 
pied by John Whitmore, Esq. a gentleman uni- 
versally respected and esteemed. He resided at 
£psom for mauv years, where bis affable manners 
and benevolent actions gained him the esteem of 
all who knew him. He was also for a long period 
a governor of the Bank of England. Beyond Mr. 
Whitmore's, and adjoining the brewery of Messrs. 
Pagden, is the church, of which we have given a 
full description. Near to the church is Pitt-place, 
the house in which the death of the late Lord 
Littleton took place; the extraordinary circum- 
stances relating to which are too well known to 
need repetition. The grounds are singularly bean- 
tifal, and were formed originally of a chalk-pit. 
The sides are now ornamented with well-grown 
trees, and the bed covered with a carpet of per- 
petual green. In the conservatory, which is en- 
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tered from the drawiDg-room, is cfOe of the burg^^^ 
m jiile trees in the kiogdom, it being sixteen 4»^^ 
\^, and two feet in girth. The view front the 
house is confined, but from the upper walk there 
is a fine view of the downs, and neigbboaii^g 
scenery; It is now the property of Rowland Ste- 
phenson, Esq. and is occnpied by F« Hodgson, 
Esq. M* P. for Barnstaple. 

Passing the house of John Jackson,. TSsq^r on 
the right, and a cottage ome6 adjoining, belong- 
ing to James Gibson, Esq« the road continoes by 
Down Hall, the residence of the Earl of Oxford^ 
a building indicating comfort rather than splen-' 
dour. Behind this mansion are the stables appro- 
priated for training race horses, under the care of 
Mr. Forth, whose knowledge is held in high' esti- 
mation by the fanciers of the turf. Adjoining to 
these stables are those occupied by Mr. Farrall, 
the derk of the race course, and which are like- 
wise appropriated for race horses. Beyond Far- 
rail's, the road continues on the south east to 
Banstead, by Nork, the seat of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Arden, and to the south it ter- 
minates on the downs, where the horse races* are 
annually held. 

* Over the downs, are some delightful rides to 
Headley, Walton, &c. along the turf; and to the 
west there is a lane, -called Chalk Lane, which 
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leads by a circuitous route to tlie town, with a 
°ranoli over Woodcote Green, skirting the oom- 
■Qou to Ashtead. In Chalk Lane is situate 

DURDANS. 

tiie palace so ofteu mentiuued in tbis woric ; and 
which is now the seat of Sir Gilbert llcathcote, 
Bart, M. P. for Rutland. 

The mansiou is a handsome building of red 
brick, with stone pliulli, aud coping; and has 
lately been enlarged, and coiisidorabiy improved. 
The present structure is, however, far from pos- 
sessing the magniticence of the former building, 
which was erected by the Earl of Berkley, of the 
materials of Nonsuch; and afterwards occupied 
by tlie Earl of Guildford. 

This palace was, subsequently, the residence of 
his Royal Highness Frederick Prince of Wales,* 
the father of our late bflovcd and revered king, 
who whec a youth, piissed some time here. The 
apple tree was standing a few years since, which 
he was fond of ascending, when a boy. 

Soon after his lloyal Highness Prince Frede- 
rick left Durdans, the palace was taken down, and 
in 1764, when Mr. Belchier was proceeding Ut 
erect a new mansion, a fire happened accidentally, 
occasioned by the falling of a piece of wood fnmi 
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the kitebea grate^ wUck wMtf Ae^ingfeA 
iMriMifig. 

The preseitt fUnric, of whidi the ttMxed fktd^ 
is a good representatioD, was sooq afterwards 
erected, and the property purchased by Mr. Dal- 
lowe. It sobteqaeatly became the reiidettee eC 
Mrs. K^wordiy, add afterwards of Ifr. Jlbsk- 
man, by whom the estate was sold fo Sir Clilbert 
Heattcote, Bat. the present occapier. 

At the period Dnrdaas was occopied by IMnce 
Frederick, hawking had not ceased to be afiiTOvite 
amvsement with persons of qnatity ; Jbr we find, 

# 

that Prince Frederick frequently enjoyed the sport 
upon the downs, where to this dsj there is a spot 
known as the hawkenr. 

The aTenae of walnut trees, which was nearly a 
qaartcr of a mile in length, and eateaded fitB«a the 
front of the palace to an obelisk m ibe ceoMnon 
fields, has long since been removed. The eiList* 
^oe of these trees, however, proves that Epsona 
eontribnted to establish the repntation Snrvey had 
acqaired in the time of Fuller, for the production 
of walnuts. The obelisk before mentioned was 
taken down in 1824, and the flints of wUch it was 
bailt Bsed in facing the new ehorcb^ 

In the shrubbery at Dnrdans, stands a small 
triangular pillar, said to have been erected by 
Frederick Prince of Wales, to the memory of a 
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iavorite dog*. Near to thid spot is a matgnificeDt 
beech tree, stHl bearing the appellation of '^ The 
King's Tree." Tradition reports^ that on this tree 
the names of our late king and his nurse were cut, 
and which was probably the fact, for when we 
visited the grounds in 1824^ the words '* Prince of 
Wales/' and marks of other inscriptions were dis- 
tinguishable, though (with the exception of the 
words mentioned,) the letters were too mtich filled 
up by the bark to be deciphered. The gardener, 
Mr. Coombs, who has resided upon the estate 
upwards of sixty years, assured us, that twenty 
years since he couhi trafce every letter. It is 
therefore much to be regretted, that hii^ memory 
do^s not enable him to recollect the exact words. 
?1tis tree was much injured by lightning in IS22. 
When standing aaiong the trees irhich had wit- 
nessed so inany of the juvenile hours, and probably 
contributed to the youthful pleasures of our bte 
monarch, we felt a strong inclination to transcribe 
the following poem, and leave it as a memento: — 

Oh! may these trees be erer g^reen. 
Perpetual spring enwreathe thein> 
May bloom on every bough be seen, 
And lovely fioif^ers beneath them ! 

Be. fresh each leaf, b6 st]:ong each fprm) 
No biting winds impair them : 
And may the red-wing of the storm 
Pass ever by aiid spare them ! 



2^.-. 
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TmwBhmk 



Hoe Geoq^ov king bana tUis^ade, 
On 



We fed tboie yean revive agaia. 
So sweet aad br departed — 
Ah! tlMWglits Hke these are aot i 
They cals the troubled hearted! 



It HI a awlaacholy acene, 
To fieir the woodlands yellow ; 
And wniten snow, trhere late wrenc 
Waved aatanui*s harrest mellow. 

Bat *tia a most coB8<rfinf truth. 
When hdmg we must scree 
From all that gave delight to youth, 
We part — but not for ever ! 

As in a mirror vanished years,* 
This well-known view is raising 
With lightning glow the past appears 
As thonghtiul I am gazing. 

May no rude hands this spot deform; 
No biting winds impair it: 
And may the red-wing of the storm 
Pass ever by and spare it! 



The next seat worthy of notice in this place, is 
that described by Mr. Toland, as "the Grove," 
bat now called Grarland^s, after the family in whose 
possession it has been many years ; and is now 
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the residence of Nathaniel Garland, Esq., late 
high sheriff of Esses. 

It is situated at the north-west end of Chalk 
Lane, and is a handsome brick building, sur- 
rounded by about tiftv acres of land, well tim- 
bered, and finely undulating. 

Beyond Garlands, towards Wood cote Green, is 
a large house, formerly the residence of Sir John 
Jackson, Bart.; but now the property of James 
Elmslie, Esq., whu has resided here for some 
years. 

Mr. Elmslie has considerably improved this 
estate, and displayed much judgment, in the 
distribution of the grounds. The house is a 
handsome edifice, but too near the road in front ; 
from the back (which is less confined) a good 
view is obtained of the town and neighbuuring 
fields. 

The faonse standing in the lane, branching 
from Woodcote to the town, is the property of 
Mrs. Haynes; and now the residence uf Mrs. 
Fish. It was formerly the abode of the celebrated 
Dr. Maden, of whom we have given an account 
iji the Appendix;* during his residence here, he 
interposed his authority as a magistrate, to prevent 
tlie introduction of illegal games into the town 
durinr the race week; be gave notife tn Ihoso 
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f^nojm, who wer9 m tfae lyd>it of kltifig tMr 
bouses for this purpose, that it was ^ontrioj tQ th« 
lftw« of their eountiy, and if th^ p<ir$isted in 
4eipg tt, thoy musi take the cooseqaen^es, jSeve- 
r^l tradespeti^lQ* who disregarded this notice, 
were sent to prison, iii»i«b so ej^aspenited the 
inh»mint§, that they bnmt his effigy, oear the 
q^t wher^ the pnmp now stands. 

On Wo^A(^0U Qremp to the left of th^ road, is 
the bopn^ ii» whi^h Sir Blward STorthey, secretary 
to Qaeen Ann, resided. 

Jt ^was &<W this place, that rooks wera first 
ta^^ea to the T<ioipIe Gard^is, in LcmdoB, by Sir 
WiUiaM Northey, where they still continae to 
baild im defiance of the noise pnd smoke, with 
which they are sorronnded. Tliis estate is now 
the property of William Northey, Esq. M. P. for 
Newport, and one of the stewards of the Epsom 
K^oes, daring the contiDiMuace of which, he is 
gemaraUy bonoDred with the company of his Royal 
Highness the Dake of York, and other noble 

I 

9nd distiogoished personages. On the opposite 
9ide of the Green, is the residenoe of Richard 
Haprey, Bsq,, an elegant villa, replete with com- 
|brt. There are several lodging houses, the pro- 
perfy oi Mr. Jaquet, pleasantly situated on Wood- 
eota Green ; passing which, the road continues 
along the edge of the common^ to 
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WaODCOTE PARK, 

ihe aoble residence of Mrs. de Teissier, entirely 
fiarroDnded by a ring fence, enolosiog lands to 
3 considerable exlent. 

Woodcote Park, was for a ioog period Ibe re- 
sidence of the owners uf Ihe Manor of £bbishani ; 
until Mrs. Evelyn divided the estates, by giving 
the Manor of Ebbisbara to Mr. Parkhurst, and 
Woodcote Park, with the Manor of Horton, to 
Charles Lord Baltimore, as before mentioned. 

Lord Baltimore pulled down the old mansion, 
and built tlie present splendid edifice. It was 
aub.sequentty purchased of Frederick, the last 
Lord Ballimore, by Mr. Monk; who dispused of 
the estate, in the fullowing jear, to Mr. Nelson, 
a son of Aldermam Nelson, of London. In 1777, 
Mr. Nelson sold Woodcote Park, with other es- 
tates to Arthur Ciithbert, K-=ri., who, after divi- 
diog the park, and separating the Manor of Horton 
from it, sold the mansion, with the present park 
aad estates, to Lewis de Teissier, Esq., whose 
■widow now resides hero. 

It is much to be regretted tliat the mansion, 
(which is of stone, consisting of a centre and two 
irings. of corresponding elegance,) should be so 
eDtire4y secluded from the public view. K a few 
trees were removed, tiie house wonid be visihie; 
k -I 
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aad add gretdy to Ike beanty of die lunMnidiiig' 
seeoery, and flie impressioB af fiicwt produced, 
of iti bring a mere wood, ditfipaled. 

The road, leading firom the town to Woodoote, 
continaes onder the park pales, to 

ASHTEAD pake; 

the seat of Colonel Howard, distant abott two 
miles, firom the town of Epsom. The walk to 
Ashtead Park, orer Woodcote Green, is most 
delightfol, and only surpassed by the greater 
beauty of the park itself; through whichy there is 
a public road to the lower part of the Tillage. 

The timber in the park is well dispersed, and 
finely grown ; particularly some irf* the elms, and 
are no less venerable on account of age, tfian ad- 
mired for their extraordinary size. The deer 
kept here in considerable numbers, are often 
seen bounding over the grass, and add much to 
the charms of this enticing spot. The ground 
is pleasingly undulated, and firom some of the 
eminences, the views are exceedingly rich and 
extensive. 

The park contains one hundred and forty acres, 
Surrounded by a brick wall, and includes the 
parish church ; adjoining which, was the ancient 
mansion house, where ^ir Robert Howard re- 
ceived the visits of Charles II. The table at 
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which (hat monarch dined, was preserved until 
the demolition ul* the old mansion, by the late 
Richard Howard, Esq., who built the present 
splendid ediiice, the residence of the Hon. Fnlk 
Greville Howard. 

Passing over Epsom common, from Woodcote 
Green, by some cottages and the farm Jbuuse o' 
Mr. Fox, we approach the soulh-west entrance 
into Epsom; at the commencement of which, about 
half a mile from the town, to the right of the 
turnpike road from Dorking to Epsum, tands 
Mr. Steele's Academy; adjoining is a large 
house, lately occupied by Mr. Kilner, but now by 
Robert Barclay, Esq. It was formerly the seat 
of Governor Starke, and subseqaently of Lady 
Ducking6eld; from the back of the house, are 
some delightful views of tbe downs, Woodcote, 
and surrounding country. 

Proceeding towards Epsom, past the house of 
Solomon Oavies, Esq, and the Work-house, 
an old building, formerly the residence of tbe 
Earl of Berkeley ; we pass on the left of the 
road, a handsome white house, partly skreened 
frem the road by trees and evergreens. It formed 
part of Mr. Rooth's elegant mansion, described 
by Toland. It afterwards became the property 
of Sir John Brewer Davis, of whom it was par- 
chased by Mr. Cunningham, a corn chandler, of 
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Bj^oili^ who, baviog^ atttasi^ed some monef, rftined 
hifoAsfit by the j^arobas^ of 'this propertjr, and wifs 
afterwards a bankrupt. Hie dtividell the lliiid^ 
itM piiHe# do^wft the greater part 0f th0 house, 
after which he disposed of the estate to Sir JTamiS 
irle^boKtlfr, th^ present owner, who ha^ Hhfch 
talaqpecl, and iiitpfoved tbd nansioa. The 
gvoanlte em well laid oxii ; on the svmndf of tM 
kilt at tiUe baek of the hense, i^ a fine sh^et of 
wiltel'^ Ireil stdcked with fisb. Sir Jattes Atex4 
ahdet- has for many years been an active litagiS'* 
tratel of Swrey, and was high sheriff 4f Londet 
add Biiddlesex in 1801, dt n^hich p«fiod be re- 
bmtei the benor of knighthood. 

Oh the opposite side of the ^oad, forifteriy 
stood two toge bonses, bot these, like tiaa^f 
odMi% in the neigbboorhood, baive been long since 
removed. 

AdjioiaiBf; Sir James Alexander's, on the ^st, 
asre a pltosiifg villa and groands, belonging to Mrs* 
Ftegh. This estate wa^ fermerly tbe property of 
Sir WilKstai Parsons, and was theli a place ef 
■rach gprandenr. 

At hia death, it came into tbe possession of Hf* 
BoMes, who divided the lands, aild s&ffeired the 
faonse to remain in a most mmons state for ^ Ibag 
period; daring which, a gfitag of sitit^Mrs oecn^ 
pted it, spreading a re|>ort tb^ th6 pHice wis 
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haunted by evil spirits — beyond alt doubt, during 
their stay, forbidden spirits too frequently took 
up their abode in it. 

These premises snbse<]uently became the pro- 
perty of Mr. Price, and were sold by him to 
Mr. Thomas, whose widow resided here many 
yearS; and afterwards soli) the estate to John 
Pogh, Esq., who repaired and greatly improved 
the hoase, from which the grounds ascend, with a 
gentle acclivity, to a gro^e upon the summit of the 
bill, whenie Saint Pauls, and other eminent ob- 
jects may be seen. 

We have been informed, that a tAw of houses 
formerly stood near the site of the kitchen gOrdefi, 
no traces of them are now visible. 

On the opposite side of the road, in this direc- 
tion, is a red brick mansion, (of which material 
most of the houses in Epsom are built.) From 
the road this house has a gloomy appearance, 
the. front being towards the downs and com- 
mon fields, over which it commands extensive 
views. It is the residence of John Sabb, Esq., 
whose charities to the poor, though extensive, are 
almost unknown, except to the grateful recipients. 

Gtintinuing Our route down New Ion Lane into 
the town, we pass the residences of Joseph Teale, 
Esq., and Thomas Coope, Esq. ; beyond which 
towards the town is the National Subscription 
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School, supported by anniial contribuiioiu and a 
collectioD made once a year at the church, with 
the assistance of several legacies, which have 
be^i bequeathed for the purpose of aogmenting 
the funds of the charity. 

, In this school, conducted upon Dr. B^fs 
system, there are at present only 76 boys and 
77 girls, although calculated to contain moie 
than double the number. The children ara 
instructed in all the useful and necessary branches 
of education. 

In the centre of the town is a large pond, fa- 
vorable to the increase of gold and silver fish, 
which we have frequently seen boys take out 
with a common cabbage net.* 

At the eastern end of the pond is the watdi- 
honse mentioned by Toland, and in as muok 
need of embellishment as when he wrote/ 100 
years .ago. Beyond the watchhonse, and be- 
tween the King's Head and Spread Eagle, is a 
public Circulating literary kept by Mr. Wm. 
Doi'ling, who is ako a bookseller, printer, and 
stationer. 

In the town of Epsom are several tradesmen 
of considerable business, and' great respect- 
ability, whose families have long resided in the 
parish. 

• Appendix, No. ii. 
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Immediately opposite to the Spread Eagle, and 
^nn the north side of tbe town, is a cbarmio^ walk 
«3ver the meadows to Horton, leaving Epsom Court 
^30 the left, and tbe farm occupied by Mr. Whit- 
•jonro on the right. 

There is anulher equally pleasing walk to the 
aonth of the inn, extending along the fields, either 
"to the downs, the top of Church Street, or Wood- 
cote Green. 

The Church Parade is approached by a narrow 
passage, to the south of the Eagle ; in it are 
some respectable hoD»<es, of which those occapied 
by the Rev. E. Richards, and J. Rocke, Esq. 
are the principal. On tbe west side of the road 
leading from the town to the downs, and opposite 
the parade, is a handsome building, enclosed with 
iron palisades, the residence of Mrs. Ashley, who 
has many years lived at Epsom to the great be- 
nefit of the poor, who have largely partaken of 
her bounty. 

There is yet another agreeable walk, leading 
over Clay Hill to the Common, and Morton, 
whence the views are extensive and beautiful. 
Saint Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and the sur- 
ronnding country to a considerable extent, may 
from here be readily distinguished in a clear 
. day, without the aid of a glass. 

Clay Hill probably derives its name from the 
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Stiff day of which it in composed, llis hill, rhing 
g^ntdualiy from the town, conducts as by Staiitferd 
Green and the windmill, to the Old Wella^ of 
which we have before made mention. . 

On the north side of Clay Hill, is the residence 
of Charles W. Williams, Esq., whose atteilfion 
has chiefly contribnted to the estabUshmeni and 
prosperity of the Epsom Savings Bai^ 

To this gentleman the inhabitants of ^padni toe 
mnok indebted, for bis ex^iions in prooMling 
whatever measnres might conduce to their pab- 
lio srivantage. The great improvements hdriy 
made at the eastern eatrance ivia E^paom, 
have been carried into ethct ander his sitper* 
inteadeace> 

The hotiae near the residence ef Mr. WiUibbs^ 
has been mtch improved by its pvcseDt owner, the 
Aer* P. H. Donglas, who occaaionaHy assbts the 
Bev« Ur. Darbv in the sunistcvial daliea of the 
parish. Ob the opposite side of Clay HiH it the 



i|» HetkieM Gioto, the randoMe «f Us bralhar 
Eimid Kupe, Saq. 
TUi » Uw hwM MntiMBd bj Tok^ m* the 
•f Sir J^B Wwd, «r vhM it 
h; Sir Ralph Ka^ 
SSm* his tiae, the estate has hcaa 
ahl^ Ifwwi br the tcawval ef oaa or two 
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honses, the sites of which have been ailded lo 
the grounds. 

He most pleasing view of the mansion and 
groirads, is obtained from a bje-lane leading from 
tbe common. 

On the summit of Clay Hiil, to the north, stand 
thebonseand stables of tlie late Mr. O'Kellv, 
vi>o probably owes his postlmmotis fame to his 
celebrated horse Eclipse. 

At the distance uf a short mile from the town, 
in this direction, is Horton Place, tlie seat of 
James Trotter, Esq., before described, beyond 
which the road passes to 

HOBTON LODGE, 

the property of Charles Browoing, Esq., at 
present occupied by J, F. Franks, Esq. It is 
^ handsome edifice, and is pleasantly situated 
Upon the yerfie of tlie common; over which it 
Commands some rich and extensive views. 

To the left of the road, and adjoining Stamford 
pond, is Sta:mford Cottage, a pleasant seat, the 
residence of J. Richardson. Esq. The dis- 
tance from Epsom to Esher and Claremont,* by 
Jessop'a Well, does not exceed five miles; but 
for want of a proper road in that direction, the 



L' 
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jmimey most l)e performed by the circuitous, 
route of Ditton, thereby increasing the distance to 
nine miles. 

We are much surprised a good line of com- 
muoication has not been formed between Epsom 
and Esher. We understand that some project of 
the kind was in contemplation during the resi- 
dence of the Princess Charlotte at Claremont, 
but since her lamented death, it seems to baTe 
been forgotten. 

In addition to the houses noticed, - several 
others, occupied by families of respectability, 
might be mentioned ; but as our History of Epsom 
has already exceeded the limits at first intended, 
we will close the subject with the following ac- 
coant of the once celebrated Palace of Nonsuch, 
situated, a short distance from the town. 

THE PALACE OF NONSUCH, 

with its extensive parks and grounds, formed 
part of the parish of Cuddington ; nearly the whole 
of the village was destroyefi by King Henry 
VUI. in order to make iroom for the palace, 
he erected on its site. 

That monarch admiring the situation of the 
village, purchased the manor and estates of the 
family of Codington, in the eighteenth year of hi« 
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reign, and annexed the same to the Honoar of 
Hampton Court. 

He rebuilt the manor house, and converted it 
into a palace, called afterwards, from its splendour 
alid magnificence. Nonsuch. 

This palace has been much celebrated, both by 
EngHsh and foreign writers. Camden says, ** It 
" is built with so much splendour and elegance, 
** that it stands a monument of art, and you 
'* would think the whole science of architecture 
'* exhausted on this building. It has such a pro- 
** fusion of animated statues, and finished pieces 
'' of art, rivalling the monuments of ancient 
'' Some itself, that it justly has and maintains its 
** name ;" thence as Leland sings, — 

<<UiiriTaU'd in design the Briton's teU 

*' The wond^rous praises ,of this nonpareil." 

Hentzner, a German, who visited England in 
the reign of Qaeen Elizabeth, published, in latin, 
at his return into his own country, an account 
of his travels. 

That part of his account relating to England, 
was printed, by the Honourable Horace Walpole, 
at Strawberry-hill, in 1757, with a translation. 

His account of Nonsuch is as follows: 

"Nonsuch, a royal retreat, built by Henry 
*' VIII. with an excess of magnificence and ele- 
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gance, .^ven to oatentatiob ; oneiKoald imagine 
'* every thing that architectare .tan peiibnoa ta 
^' h%re faeea ^naplojred itr this ^ne vroA; there 
'^ ace every where so noany statues jttiat seem to 
*' breathe ; so many mirades of copsaaiii^ftt^ art ; 
*^ so msLiyf ca^ts that rival even the pei&ction of 
" Roman aotiqaity, tiiat it may well obtain and 
** justify its name of Nonsuch, being without an 
** .equal, or as the poet sings, — 

a c T'lns which no equal has in art or fame, 
<< Britons deservedly 49 Nofisuc^ nii^e/ 

** 'if'he palace itself is so encompassed with 
^' parks, full of deer, delicious gardens, groves 
^* ornamented with trellis-work, cabiaets of 4rer- 
'' dure, and waiks so embrowned by trees, that 
'^ it seems to be a place pitched on by Pleasure 
*' herself to dwell in, along with Health." 

*• In the pleasure and artificial gardens are 
^"^many columns and py;!amids of ipaiMe: two 
'* fountains that spout water oue roaod l^e other 
" like a pyramid, upon which are perched amaU 
** birds, that stream water out of th^ir bAU. In 
'* the grove of Diana is a very agreeable fowtain, 
'* with Actaeon turned into a stag, as he was 
" sprinkled by the goddess and her nympba with 
'* inscriptions. There is, besides, another pyra- 
** mid of marbliB, full of concealed pipes, which 
'* spirt upon all who come within their reach." 
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, (hi Um letk of AHgust, 1689, the French Am- 
bas8$idor oiima to Qacea Elizabeth at the palace 
<yf NTfcnsisiich, where ^he was then residing. 

W« are told by Lyson, that ^' he was brought 
** to see all the singnlarities of the gardens, which 
astonished and pleased him infinitely." 
This stately edifice," observes Miss Aikin, ini 
ker Memoirs of the Court of Qaeen Elizabeth, 
^* ei which not a vestige now remains, was situated 
^/ near Ewell in Surrey ; and comnianded from its 
^' lofb^ turrets, extensive views of the surround- 
ing country. It was built round two courts, an 
outer and an inner one, both very spacious; aind 
** the entrance to each was by a square gatehouse/ 
^f highly ornamented, embattled, and having tiir- 
** rets at the four corners. These gatehouses 
^' were of stone, as was the lower story of the 
''palace itself: but the upper one was of wood 
'' richly adorned and set forth, and garnished with 
^ a variety o( statues, pictures, and other antic 
^ forms of excellent art and workmanship ; and of 
^ no small cost; all which ornaments, it seems, 
** were made of rye doagh. In modern language 
*' the ** Pictures" would probably be called basso 
"** relievo's. From the eastern and western angles 
** of the inner court rose two slender turrets five 
'* stories high, with lanthorns on the tdp, which 
" w^eleaded, and surronoded with wooden balus- 
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** trades. These towers of observaiioii, ftom 
^^ which the two parks attached to the palace, and 
'' a wide expanse of champaign country beyond, 
*' might be surveyed as in a map, were celebrated 
** as the peculiar boast of Nonsuch.*' 

King Henry VIII. also made two parks here, 
die great park consisting of 911 acres, and the 
little park consisting of 671 acres, in the latter 
the palace of Nonsuch was built ; the old manor- 
hoQse and the parish church, which stood there, 
having been previously pulled down by the king^s 
direction. The great park was afterwards called 
Worcester Park ; but from what it obtained that 
name is not now known. 

King Charles II., on the 18th day of January, 
1670, granted the palace of Nonsuch, the great 
and little parks, and the estates appendant, to 
Barbara Duchess of Cleveland, whom he created 
Baroness of Nonsuch. 

. When the Duchess came into possession, she 
pulled down the palace, of which so much has 
been said by Camden and Hentzner, and con* 
verted the parks into farms. 

She died the dth October, 1709, and gave both 
parks to her grandson Charles, then Duke ot, 
Grafton, whose son, in 1731, sold Worcester- 
Park to John Walter, Esq. 

Worcester-Park subsequently became the pro- 
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pcrty of the Rev. Clarke, who marrieil a 

grand-daughter of Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Clarke .sold tbis estate to Mr. Taylor, from 
whom it descended to William Taylor, Esq. the 
present owner. 

In the same year, 1781, tlie Duke of Grafton 
sold the little park to Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
who built a house at a short distance from the 
site of the palace, and though himself a dissenter, 
gave it to his nephew, the Rev. Joseph Wliateley, 
on condition that he should take priest's orders. 

Mr. Whateley did so, and resided here during 
his life. At his death, this park and estate were 
sold to Samuel Farmer, Esq. the present owner, 
who pulled down the house erected by Mr, Thomp- 
son, and built a handsome mansion on its site, 
wherein he now resides. 
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No. I. 

The Saxons were idolaters, and, according to 
Herodotus, their leagues were confirmed by 
human blood. 

Having put wine into an earthen vessel, they 
with a sword or knife made a gash in their bodies, 
then dipped their weapons into a cup ; and after 
many invocations to their idols, and imprecations 
against whosoever should fail of their solemn en- 
gagementy they drank up the wine. 

These inhuman ceremonies are thus described 
by Chatterton:— - 

Ye dreary altars, by whose side 
The Druid priest, in ci'imsou dy^d, 

The solemn dirges sung -, 
And drove the golden knife, 
Into the palpitating seat of life ; 
While rent with horrid shouts, the distant yalleys rung ! 

The bleeding body bends. 
The gloomy purple stream ascends, 
While the troubled spirit near. 
Hovers in the steamy air ; 
Again the sacred dirge they sing, 
4gaiu the distant hill and coppice-valley ring. 
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APPENDIX.— No. II. 

Saint Augustine's Mission into England. 

It was about 160 years after the arrival of the 
Saxons in Britain, that Gregory sent his first mis* 
sion into onr island, towards the close of the sixth 
century, ft was no sadden thooght, but the effect 
of much deliberation. Even before his consecra- 
tion at Rome, walking one day in the fonxm, 
he saw some very handsome youths exposed for 
sale. Asking of what country they were, he was 
informed they were of the island of Britain. 
*' Are the inhabitants of that island, christians or 
** pagans?" inquired he. The^ are pagans, was 
the reply. Alas ! said he, deeply sighing, that the 
prince of darkness should possess countenances 
so luminous; and that so fair a front, should 
carry minds destitute of eternal grace. ** What 
^* is the name of the nation V* Angli, it was said. 
" In truth they have angelic countenances, and it 
^* is a pity they should not be coheirs with angels 
" in heaven," " What is the province from 
'' which they comer Deira, (that is Northum- 
berland) he was told. «* It is well,'' said he, " De 
'' ir&, snatched from the wrath of God, and called 
** to the mercy of Ctrist." '* What is the name of 
'* their King?" Ella, was the answer. Playing 
npon the name, '' AUeluia should be snog to 
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" God ID those regions." Impressed with the 
importance of the object, he earnestly entreated 
the existing Roman bishop, to send a mission to 
the island, oBering himself as one ready for the 
task. Nothing bat the officious benevolence of the 
Roman citizens, prevented the work at that time. 
Gregory was too mnch beloved at Rome, to be 
allowed to leave it. 

He had nol long ascended the pontificate, bow- 
ever, before he began to carry iolo effect his 
pious wish. After bis consecration in the year 
695, he directed a presbyter (whom he had sent 
into France) to instruct some Saxon youths in 
Christianity. And still further to forward the 
the glorious work, of evangelizing the British 
SaxoDs, in 597, he sent missionaries into our 
country. They were forty monks, at the bead of 
whom was one named Angustine. His associates 
were soon disheartened, and suffered their fears 
to deprive them of the glory of winning sonls to 
Christ. They prevailed npon Augustine to re- 
turn to Rome, and solicit permission to relinquish 
their enterprize; but it was not Gregory's custom 
to relinquish any scheme of piety, because of the 
diffioolties which stood in the way of its accom- 
plishment. He set before them the heavenly 
prospects, and prayed that he might, himself, see 
the fruit of their labours, in the eternal country. 
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For tlMMgli said he, *' I camMvl lab(Nir.«i& j^i^ 
** may I at diesame time be fomd in ^m joj^ 
'' retribatioB, because I am willing to IsjHHvr' 

..Nor did he neglect any means propte.for J||^ 
accommodation of the missi<marie9. . HereriMl' 
mended^them.to.the.Bishop of Aries, and seemed 
Ihon all the assistance in France, that might eK. 
pedite their passage into Britain. . Angnstipe, .on 
lusarriral.in Kent, found the danger mnchjless 
than he had.apprdiended. Elhelbert havii^ in 
his father^s life-time . married Bertlui, the o^ly 
daughter of Caribert, King of Paris, was pow 
King of Kent, and. one of the most wise .a^d 
powerful of the Saxon princes. 
. He had not been allowed to marry the Freiu^ 
prince^, but .on the express stipulation that she 
shpuld be permitted to. make free jm>fes^on,.pf 
phnBtianity, Jd wUch she had been edupated. 
She brought oyer with her, a Fr^ch bishop ip 
the . .Court ; (^ J)probemium (no^ CanterburyJ). 

* • _ < 

Her principles were firm and sound, and her can« 
djict worti^. of the christian name. Her zealqi|s 
piety iiras npt inferior to that of her mother, qnecfi 
jCloyjs, which had been attended with such hapjgf 
consequences in Frsmce. Her influence OkTerJbei; 
husband was considerable, so that every thi^ 
conspired to favor the missionaries. 
^co|r4iugLyi,^ Ethelbert assigned A^ and 
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his associates an habitatiun in the Isle of Tbanet. 
By the direction of Gregory they liad taken with 
them French iuterpreters, through whose means 
they informed the kin^ tliat they were come from 
Rome, and brought him the best tidings in the 
world ; 'eternal life to those who received them, 
and the endless enjoyment of life with the living 
and true God. They were soon after admitted to 
a conference with the king. 

Apprehensive, however, lest spells or enchant- 
ments should he employed against him, Ethelbert 
received them in the open air ; where, sitting 
down by the king's direction, they preached to 
him and his attendants the word of life. The 
substance of this discourse may he gathered from 
the king's answer, — " They are fine words and 
" promises which ye bring, but because they are 
" new and uncertain I cannot aH'ord my assent to 
" them, nor relinquish those religious practices, 
" which I myself, together with all the English 
" nation, have for so long a time observed. But as 
" ye.are come hither from a great distance, and as 
" I seem to discover that ye are willing to com- 
" municate those things which ye believe to be true 
" and most excellent, we are not willing to disturb 
" you, but rather to receive you in a friendly man- 
'.' ner.aud to afford you what may be necessary for 
" your support ; nor do we hinder you from uniting 
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t 

*' all whom ye can pertaade by preaching, to the 
*' faith of yaar reKgian.*^ 

He gaTe them a mansion at Canterbnry» near 
lirbich city there was an old chtiFDh \mh in tiie 
times of the Romans, in which Qaeen Bertha 
was wont to pray. In this the missionaries first 
held their assemblies, sang, prayed, preached, and 
baptized, till the king himsdf being converled to 
tiie faith, they obtained a license for preaching 
wherever they pleased, and for building, or 
pairing chiirches. 



APPENDIX.— No. IIL 

Bichard Evelyn was brother to John, author 
of the celebrated work ** Evelyn's Memoirs," a 
performance rich with intelligence, and replete 
with entertainment. He was intimate witli aB 
that can interest as in the rank and literatoie of 
the times to which he belonged. Heponrtrays 
to as the javenile years, the entrance into life, of 
men afterwards distingaished in the political annals 
of their conntry, in the history of the age, and inr 
the republic of letters. His own familiar epistles 
are replete with such matter, and are not inferior 
to the private correspondence of his sovereign 
Charles 1.^ during the civil war, which is alsc^ 
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contained in these volumeii, edited, like Ilie rest, 
from the MSS. by William Bray, Esq. F. A. S. 
whose name would he a pasport for their value 
.and authenticity, were both not amply evidenced 
liy the perusal of bis work. 



APPENDIX— No. IV. 

John Farkhurst of Catesby, was a descendant 
of the family of Parkhnrst, of Perford, and tutor 
to John Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. 

Mr. Parkhnrst, upon hearing Bishop Jewel 
preach, at a subsequent peribd of his life, made 
the following distich : 

" Dear Jewel, scholar ooce Ihoii waat ta mej 

" Now, againBt tliy will, I BCbolar tnm'd to thee." 

Mr. Parkburst was an exile during the per- 
secuting days of Mary; but returning after her 
death, he was by Queen Elizabeth preferred to 
the bishoprtck of Norwich. He was consecrated 
September 1st. 1560, and died 1574. 

" He laid himself out," says Fuller, " in works 
" of charity and hospitality. He used to examine 
" the pockets of such Oxford scholars a.^ repaired 
" unto him, and always recruited them with ne- 
" cessaries; so that such who came to him with 
" heavy hearts and light purses, departed from 
" him with light hearts and heavy purses." 
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APPENDIX.— No. V. 

The Rev. John Parkhnrst was uncle to t&e 
present vicar. He was a most eminent, scholar, 
and pious christian. 

In 1753, he published in 8vo. '* A Friendly 
'« Address to the Rev. John Wesley;" In 1762, 
" An Hebrew and English Lexicon, without 
^^ points, to which is added a Methodical He- 
'* brew Grammar, without points, adapted to 
*' the use of learners." 4to. In 1778,. a second 
edition, .much enlarged ^nd improved. And in 
1792, a third edition. In 1769, ''A Greeik and 
" English Lexicon to the New Testament> T:a 
*' which is prefixed, a plain and easy Greek 
*' Grammar," 4to. and a second editioti in 1794. 

Being desirous of making his literary labours 
more gienerally ^useful, he determined to publish 
octavo. editions of both Lexicons, stilf farther en- 
larged and impk'oved ; for he continued to revise^ 
correct, add to, tand improve these works,* till 
within a few days of :his death. He had^but Just 
completed the copies, and teceived. the .first proof 
sheets, of .the Greek Lexicon from the press, in 
February, 1797, when he died. This work was 
published in 1798 ; :a. second, edition of the octavo 
in .1804, and ,a third of the samedn 1809. The 
first octavo edition .of the Hebrew Lexicon was 
published in 1799, and the second in 1807. 
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In 1787, Mr. Parkhurst published " the Divi- 
" nity and Pre-existence of our Lord and Saviour 
" Jesus Christ, demonstrated from Scripture, in 
" answer to the first section of Dr. Priestley's 
" Introduction to bis History of Early Opinions 
" concerning Jesus Christ; together with Stric- 
" tures ou some other parts of that .work; and a 
" Postscript relative to a late publication of Mr. 
" Gilbert WakefielJ." 

Mr. Parkhurst also published a sermon, which 
he preached in the parish church of Epsom, ou 
5th May, 17G3, being; the day appointed for a 
general thanksgiving, in consequence of the 
peace. 

Besides the above works, there is, in the Gen< 
tleman's Magazine fur August, 1707, a curious 
letter of Mr. Parkhurst's, on the Confusion of 
Tongues at Babel. He was also editor of Mr. 
Jalius Bates's New and Literal Translation of 
the Pentateuch of Moses, and of the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament, to the end of the 
second Book of Kings, published 1773. 
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APPENDIX— No. VI. 

Saint Martin was a native of Hungary, and for 
some time followed tiie life of a soldier ; bat after- 
wards took orders, and was made Bishop of 
ToorSy in France, in which see he continaed for 
twenty-six years. Martin died about the year 
997, much lamented, and highly esteemed for his 
virtues. 

Formerly at this season, an universal custom 
prevailed of killing cows, oxen, swine, &c« which 
were salted for winter consumption; as fresh 
provisions were seldom to be had during the 
dreary months succeeding November. This prac- 
tice is yet retained in some country villages. 

Martinmas is still celebrated on the continent 
by good eating and drinking ; and very anciently 
in England, it was a day of feasting and revelry, 
as will ^>pear by some extracts from a pleasing 
little ballad, entitled 

MARTILMASSE DAY. 

1. 

It is the day of Sf artiltnasse, 
' Cuppes of ale should freelie passe. 
What thoagh Wynter has begonne 
To push downe the suminer 8uime> 
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To our fire we cbd belAf, 
And CDJoye Itie crscklin); br^e ; 
Never heeiiing Wynter's foce 
Ou the day orMartilmasae. 



Some do Ihe dtie now frequent. 
Where coillie show* and merrimeat 
Du weare the vaporish ev'DiDge out j 
With interlude, and revcllinge rout, 
"Such aa did pleasure Englaudei quecne. 
When here ler ruyal grace vas seen 3 
Yet will Ihey not this <taye let puaae, 
Tfaeinerrie daye orMartilniasac. 



When the dailie sports be done, 
Round the market crossetUey runiir, 
Preiitis laddea, nnd gallant blade», 
Daneing with llieir jjiimesomr ninidrn; 
Till the beadle stout and aoure, 

Sbnl[(9 his bolt, fluU calls the dour, 
Then farewell ladile uiid farewell laiL<^e, 
To the merry night of Marlilmatsp. 



Marti ImasBe shall come ngaine. 
Spite of »iad and snow »n<1 raine; 
But many a strange thing must Ih' i 
Many a cause be lust and won 1 
Many aifuol must leave his pelfe. 
Many a warldlinge cheat hiniicire. 
And many 1 ioiarvel eome to passe 
Before rrtiirn of MarlilniatM'. 
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APPENDIX.— No. VII. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The earliest notice we have of* the cultiva- 
tion of gardening, as a science, in England, is in 
the Saxon time; at which period Brithnod, the 
first abbot of Ely, was celebrated for his skill in 
gardening, and for the excellent gardens and 
orchards which he made near that monastery. 

" He performed another great and nseful work,*^ 
says the historian of the Convent, *' which I think 
it is proper to relate to his praise. Being skil- 
ful in the art of planting and gardening, he laid^ 
'* out very extensive gardens and orchards, which. 
*' he filled with a great variety, of herbs, shrubs^ 
** and fruit trees. In a few years these appeared 
" at a distance like a wood, loaded with* the most 
'' excellent fruits in great abundance, and added 
^' much to the commodiousness and beauty of the 
" place." 

The monks of Dunstable were at much expense, 
A. D. 1294, in repairing the walls about their 
garden, and also the walls about the herbary of 
their priory : and the herbary .mentioned in Chau- 
cer's *' Nonnes Priest's Tale," appears to have 
been well stored with medicinal herbs, shrubs, &c. 
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Besides the kitchen garden, and herbary or physic 
garden ; almost every larger monastery and great 
castle had a pomarium, or orchard ; and some of 
them had also vineyards. These orchards con- 
tained a variety of fruit trees, which are commonly 
believed to have been brought into Britain at a 
much later time. Matthew Paris, at the conclu- 
sion of his history, A.D. 1257, speaking of the 
very unfavorable season at that time, enumerates 
some of the most usual sorts, in telling us ** that 
" apples were scarce, pears still scarcer ; but that 
** cherries, plumbs, figs, and all kinds of fruits 
included in shells, were almost quite destroyed." 

On the state of horticulture in the fifteenth cen- 
tury> the description of the gardens of Windsor- 
Castle, given by the royal captive, James I. of 
Scotland, throws an elegant light. 

*' Now was there maide fast by the towris wall 

^' A gardene faire ; and in the comers set 

^ An herbere ^eeue, with wandis long and small 

^' Railit about ^ and so with tree— is set 

<< Was all the place, and hawthorn hegges knct 

" So thick the bonghis and the levis grene 

<< Beschadet all the allies that there were 

'^ And middis every harbere might be sene 

** The scharpe, g^*ene suete junipere, &c. &c." 

During the distractions of the civil wars of York 
and Lancaster, gardening had been much ne- 
glected ; but on the accession of the Tudor family, 

M 
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it began to be prosecnted with more assidmty, and 
with sach soccess, that to this period is ascribed 
the introdactioD of various fmits and vegetaUes^ 
formerly known and produced in England. The 
froit garden was enriched by great accessions from 
foreign countries^ and apricots, melons^ and cur- 
rants from Zante, were introduced for the first 
time in the sixteenth century about the middle of 
Henry the Eighth's reign. 

That monarch's taste for gardenings induced Mm 
to lay out and plant in a very superior manner, the 
gardens belonging to his magnificent palace, of 
Nonsuch, there, being stated to have been in the 
priry garden alone, " one hundred and forty fmit 
^' trees/ two yews^ one juniper, and six Ulacks; 
'' imd in the kitchen garden seventy-two fmit 
•'trees.'' 

That salads, cabbages, and other vegetables, 
were unknown till then, is a general, but it appears 
a mistaken opinion. Salads are mentioned in 
Edward the Fourth's reign. Surely then (as the in- 
genious Dr. Aikin rem^arks) Queen Catharine need 
not have sent (as is ridiculously said) to Flanders 
for a salad? and if we -may credit Hollingshed, 
cabbages, turnips and other roots, the produce 
of the garden, had been known and cultivated, but 
afterwards neglected. 

The introduction of the cherry is also ascribed 
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by some, to the latter part of the present period; 
but we iiave discovered it already in the thirteenth 
century; nor was it afterwards extirpated or for- 
gotten in England. Potatoes wero also well 
known in this age. Gerarde (who flourished about 
1535,)speak3 of them as " a food, as also meat for 
" pleasure, being either roasted in the embers, or 
" boiled, and' eaten with oile, vinegar, and pepper, 
" or dressed some other way by the hand of a 
" skilful cooke." This excellent root is said to 
have been brought from Santa Fe, in new Spain. 
Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have planted it on 
his lands in Ireland ; but on eating the apple that 
it proctaced, which is nauseous and unwholesome, 
he had nearly consigned the whole crop to de- 
struction. Luckily the spade discovered the real 
potatoe, and the rout became a favorite eatable. 
It continued for a lon^ time, however, to be 
thought rather a species of dainty than provision : 
nor till the close of the eighteenth century, was it 
supposed capable of guarding the country where 
it was fostered from the attacks of famine. 

Gardening, however, at the period we are speak- 
ing of, was practised more for utility than pleasure, 
and consisted chiefly of the culture of esculent 
herbs and fruits. The pleasure garden appears 
to have been reserved for Elizabeth's reign, when 
the square parterre was enclosed with walls, 
Ri 2 
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scooped into fonntains, and heaved into terraces; 
Daring the reign of this princess, there was an 
Italian who visited England, and published in 
1586, a, thick volame of Latin poems, in one of 
which, called the Royal Garden, he describes a 
labyrinth, and hints at her majesty being corions 
in flowers. 

The citizens of London were always wealthy 
and luxnrioas. '' Old Knowell" is described by 
Ben Jonson, in a play acted in 1598, as '' number- 
** ing over his green apricots o'the north west 
*^ wall." But there is to be found in Haklayt's 
*' Patriotic Instructions to the Turkey Company's 
*' Agents," a circumstantial account of the intro- 
duction of many plants into England. The da- 
mask rose, he gives to Dr. Linacre. The musk 
rose, and many kinds of plums, are owing, he 
writes, to Lord Cromwell ; the apricot to a French 
gardener of Henry VIII. Various flowers, 
among which he specifies '* the tulipa," had lately 
come from the east, by way of Viennia. The 
tamarisk, had been brought from Germany, by 
Archbishop Grindall ; '* and many people had re^ 
" ceived great health by that plant." The currant 
bush, he speaks of as lately brought from Zantd ; 
" and although," he says, " it brings not its fruit 

to perfeiction, yet it may serve for pleasure, and 



ji* 



•' some use." 
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James I. planted and improved the two royal 
gardens of Theobalds and Greenwich. Of his 
son Charles's taste for gardening, though well 
known to have been an encourager of the elegant 
arts, we have no proof, except the appointing 
Parkinson to be his herbalist, which office it 
is believed, was first created by that king. 

Improvements in horticulture were little to be 
expected from the Commonwealth of Cromwell ; 
but Charles II., being fond both of playing at 
mall, and walking in St. James's Park, planted 
some rows of trees, and dug the canal, both which 
still remain. 

He also covered the central walk with cockle 
shells, and instituted the office of Cockle Strewer. 
It was so well kept during his reign, that Waller 
calls it " the Polished Mall." He also mentions, 
that Charles II. (probably from this circumstance) 
was unable to strike the ball, more than half the 
length of the walk. 

Lord Capel seems to have been the first person, 
of consequence in England, who was at much 
expense in his gardens; having brought over 
with him many fruits from France, he planted 
them at Kew. Lord Essex had a similar taste, 
and sent his gardener Rose, to study the much 
celebrated beauties of Versailles. Upon Rose's 
return, Charles II. appointed him royal gardener; 
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when he planted such famoas dwarfs at Hampton 
Coort, Carlton, and Marlboroagh gardens, tim^ 
London (who was Rose's apprentice) challenges 
all Europe to produce the like, Monconys, near 
this time (1663) describes Spring Grardens or 
Vauxhall, '' as much resorted to, having grass 
^' and sand walks; dividing squares, of twenty 
*' or thirty yards, which were enclosed with 
'' hedges of gooseberries, whilst within were 
*' raspberries* roses, beans, and asparagus." 

The short reign of James I(. appears to have 
prodaced no alteration in the royal gardens ; but 
his successor introduced, or gave vogae, to clipt 
yews, with magnificent gates, and rails of iron, 
and indeed all the formalities of Dutch gardening; 
of which Hampton garden, though now much 
altered for the better, may be quoted sis a 
specimen. 

Wise and London, gardeners of this period, 
who were nearly dn as great reqtiest as the 
mcfdem Brown, constantly made regular circuits 
during the summer, to execute the commands fit 
those who might wish to employ them. These 
two partners planted the first considerable nur- 
sery of this. country at Brompton, by which they 
are said to have made a profit of £2000. ^ 

It is believed that Creorge I. rather improved 
the gardens at Herrnhausen^ than those of any of 
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his English palaces. In the sncceeding reign. 
Queen Caroline threw a string of ponds in Hyde 
Park into one, so as to form, what is called the 
Serpentine River, from its not bein exactly 
straigbt, as all ponds and canals we e befo e 
She also caused to he laid out and p] nted tl e 
royal gardens of Richmond and Kens n ton a d 
first introduced expensive buildings into a dens 
The modern style of gardening, so infinitely more 
natnral and beautiful than the old, owes its rise to 
Kent and Brown, who appear to have left little 
to be done by their successors. 
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In presenting to our readers the following 
Catalogne of the Plants found in the neighbour- 
hood of Epsom, we beg to observe, that it has 
been kindly revised and enlarged by persons well 
qualified for the task, and carefully compared 
with Camden's Britannia, Manning and Bray's 
History of Surrey, and Thornton's British Flora. 

We cannot resist the opportunity which is here 
afforded of introducing to the notice of our readers, 
the following sentiments of that learned writer 
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JDr. Smitib, who in his "English Botany*' saj^ 
*^ A knowledge of the plants of our own conntry 
** isy in matiy respects, even preferable to iixbt of 
''exotics, as, it can be more readily and com- 
■ ' pletely obtained, and is on several accounts 
more directly usefai. 

** There is no occasion to mention the indis- 
pensable necessity of such, knowledge, to those 
" who are occupied with the rural economy of the 
" country, to be well acquainted with its native 
*f vegetables ; or to such as cultivate the healing 
"art. 

" Nor are the humble productions of our fields 
" and woods deficient in real beauty, elegance, and 
" singularity of structure ; in which respect some 
" of them even vie with the more favorite flowers 
" from abroad. 

" The study of indigenous plants, as an amuse- 
" ment, has this eminent advantage over exotic 
*^ botany, that these are always found in their 
" natural state of growth, and that they donble 
V the pleasure of every walk and journey, and 
" call forth to healthy exercise the bodily as well 
" mental powers ; whilst the person who has not a 
" relish for such pursuits, must submit to take 
*' a walk in the country, without an object, and 
" usually without enjoyment, merely for the pur- 
pose of exercise^ and that alone; or toil in 
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*' some dangerous sports, or sacrifice health to 
" some sedentary employment. 

"Plants appear to have been profusely scat- 
'' tered over the earth, as the stars in the firma- 

t 

** ment, to invite man, by the attractions of 
'^ curiosity and pleasure, to their contempla- 
" tion. But the stars of heaven are placed at a 
" great distance from us. To understand Astro- 
" nomy requires a previous acquaintance with the 
" mathematics, instruments, and a long artificial 
ladder, to bring them within our scope. Plants, 
on the contrary, grow under our very feet, and 
** seem to invite our hands; and if the minuteness 
" of their essential parts sometimes evade our 
" sight, the instruments for their examination are 
•* comparatively trifling — a needle and a mag- 
" nifying glass, or at most, a pocket nucroscope, 
** is all the apparatus required." 

To the foregoing observations of the learned 
Doctor, we may add, in the language of the poet — 



u 



« There's not a tree. 



" A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 

*' A folio volume. We may read, and read, 

" And read again, and still find something new ; 

" Something to please, and something to instruct, 

" E'en in the noisome weed." 
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APPENDIX.— No. IX. 

With the amiable character of Frederick Prince 
of Wales, the father of our late beloved monarch, 
every person possessing a knowledge of the 
English history must be well acquainted. 

Hume, in his history of England, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the death of this prince, and 
the consequent grief of the nation. 

'* In the midst of these deliberations, the king- 
*' dom was alarmed with an event which over- 
*^ whelmed the people with grief and consternation. 
"His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in 
*' consequence of a cold caught in his garden at 
Kew, was seized with a pleuritic disorder ; and 
after a short illness expired on the twentieth 
" day of March, to the unspeakable affliction of 
" his royal consort, and the unfeigned sorrow of 
" all who wished well to their country. This ex- 
" cellent prince, who now died in the forty-fifth 
" year of his age, was possessed of every amiable 
quality which could engage the affection of the 
people— a tender and obliging husband, a fond 
parent, a kind master, liberal, generous, candid, 
** human^ ; a munificent patron of the arts, an un- 
** wearied friend to merit ; well disposed to assert 
" the rights of mankind in general, and warmly at* 
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" tached to the interests of Great Britain. The 
" nation could not but be afflicted at seeing a prince 
** of such expectations ravished from their hopes ; 
" and their grief was the better founded, as the 
" king had already attained "to an advanced age, 
" and the heir-apparent, George, now Prince 
" of Wales, was a minor. 



APPENDIX.— No. X, 

Martin Madan^ a celebrated preacher and 
writer, was the son of Martin Madan, Esq. of 
Her tingford bury, near Hertford, Member of Par- 
liament for Wooten Basset, and groom of the 
bedchamber to Frederick Prince of Wales. His 
mother was daughter of Spencer Cowper, Esq. 
and niece of the Lord Chancellor Cowper; an 
accomplished lady, and authoress of several poems 
of considerable merit. 

He was bom in 1726, and was bred originally 
to the law, and had been called to the bar ; but 
being fond of the study of theology, well versed 
in Hebrew, and becoming intimate with Mr. 
Joiies, and Mr. Romaine, two clergymen of great 
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popularity at that time, by their advice he left the 
law for the palpit, and was admitted into orders. 

His first sermon is said to have been preached 
in the church of All-hallows, Lombard Street, 
and to have attracted immediate attention and 
applause. 

Being appointed chaplain to the Lock Hospital, 
his zeal led him to attend diligently, and to preach 
to the unfortunate patients assembled in the par- 
lour : his fame also brought many others thither, 
till the rooms and avenues were crowded. This 
l^d to a proposal for building a chapel, which was 
finished in 1761, and opened with a sermon from 
the chajplain. He subjected himself to much 
obloquy about the year 1767, by the advice he 
gave to his friend, Mr. Haweis, to retain the 
rectory of Aldwinkle, and several pamphlets were 
written on the subject ; but Lord Apsley (after* 
wards Batburst) did not seem to consider the 
affair in an unfavorable light, as he afterwards 
appointed him his chaplain. Mr. Madan became 
an author in 1761, when he published ''A small 
Treatise on the Christian Faith," 1761, 12mo. 
** A Sermon at the opening of the Lock Hospital," 
1762. '' Answer to the capital errors of Wm. 

Law," 1763, 8vo. ** Answer to the Narrative of 

Facts respecting the rectory of Aldwinkle," 
1767, Syp. " A Comment on the Thirty-nine 
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*' Articles," 1767, 8vo. " ThelyphthorC 1780, 
2 vol. Svo. In this book, the author justifies 
polygamy. This work, however, soon sunk into 
oblivion, a fate to which the masterly criticism on 
it in the Monthly Review, by the Rev. Mr. Bad- 
cock, very greatly contributed. Mr. Madan next 
produced " Letters to Dr. Priestley," 1787, 
12mo. " A literal Version of Juvenal and Per- 
" sius, with Notes," 1789, 2 vol. Svo. and some 
others. 

Mr. Madan died at Epsom, in May 1790, at the 
age of 64, after a short illness, and was buried at 
Kensington. 

The late Dr. Spencer Madan, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, was his brother. 



APPENDIX.— No. XI. 

It has already been observed, that the ponds of 
£psom are favourable to the increase of gold and 
silver fish. It is therefore hoped the following 
account will be acceptable to our readers : — 

Gold fish are natives of China; and the most 
beautiful kinds are caught on a small lake, in the 
province of Chekyang, at a foot of a mountain, 
called Tsyen-king. They were first introduced 
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into England, aboat the year 1691 ; but were not 
generally known, till thirty years afterwards. 

In China they are kept in ponds, or large por- 
celain vessels, by almost every person of distinc- 
tion. In these they are very lively and active, 
sporting abont the surface of the water with great 
vivacity ; but they are so very delicate, that if 
great guns are fired, or any substances giving out 
a powerful smell, as pitch or tar, are burned near 
them, numbers of them will be killed. In each 
of the ponds or basins, where they are kept, there 
is an earthen pan, with holes in it, turned upside 
down. Under this they retire, when at any time 
they find the rays of the sun too powerful. The 
water is changed three or four times a week. 
Whilst this is done, it is necessary to remove the 
fish into another vessel; but they are always 
taken out by the means of a net, for the least hand- 
ling would destroy them. 

When gold fish are kept in ponds, they are 
often taught to rise to the surface of the water, 
at the sound of the bell, to be fed. At Pekin, for 
three or four months of the winter, or whilst the 
cold weather lasts, the fish in the ponds are not 
fed at all. They are able> during that time, to get 
the small quantity of food they require in the 
water. » 

In order to prevent their being frozen, they are 
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often taken into the bouses, and kept in china 
vessels, till the warm weather of spring allows of 
their being returned to their ponds with safety. 

In hot countries gold fish multiply very fast 
if care be taken to remove their spawn, which 
swims on the surface of the water, into other 
ponds, for otherwise the animals would devour 
greater part of it. The young fry, when first 
produced, are perfectly black; but afterwards 
change to white, and then to gold colour ; the 
latter colours appear first about the tail, and ex- 
tend upwards. 

^J'he smallest fish are preferred, not only from 
their being more beautiful, but because a greater 
number of them can be kept; these are of a fine 
orange red, appearing as if sprinkled over with 
gold dust; some, however, are white, like silver; 
and others white spotted with red; when dead 
they lose all their lustre. The females are known 
'from the males, by several white spots, which they 
have near the gills, and pectoral fins ; the males 
have these parts very bright and shining. 

In China, the gold fish are fed with balls of paste, 
and the yelk of eggs boiled very hard. In Eng- 
land many persons are of opinion that they need 
no aliment. It is true, that they will subsist 
for a long time, without any other food, than 
they can collect from water, frequently changed ; 
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yet they mast draw some snpport from animalculeB 
and other nourishment, supplied by the water. 
That they are best pleased by such slender diet, 
mfgr easily be confated ; since they will readily, if 
not greedily, seize crumbs, that are thrown to them. 
Bread ought, however, to be given sparingly, lest 
turning sour, it corrupt the water. They will also 
feed on the water-plant, called duck's meat, and on 
smal* fry. 

Gold fish do not often multiply, in very close 
confinement; if, therefore, it is desired to have 
them breed, they must be put into a tolerably large 
reservoir, through which a stream of water runs, 
and in which, there are some deep places. 



APPENDIX— No. XII. 

The motion of Claremont, the residence of the 
late Princess Charlotte, seems unconsciously to 
awaken in our minds, those emotions of gri^f, 
which were so poignantly felt by the nation, when 
the afflicting intelligence of her melancholy death 
was communicated. 

The recollection of that dire calamity is too 
fresh in our remembrance, fojr the following lines. 
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b were written upon the occasion, to be for- 
m: — 

THE COBURCr ROSE. 



1. 
Of fragrant scent, and charming hue, 
In Britain^s royal garden grew 

A lovely Rose; 
And, as he passed th* enchanting place, 
Coburg, the blushing Bower to gi'ace 

His bosom, chose. 

S. 
Still blooming in the royal bound. 
The plant remained but fenced around 

New buds to bear ; 
Phoebus with genial glory smiled. 
And zephyrs, only sweet and mild, 

Waved thro^ the air. 

3. 
This rose did bud, yet ere the day 
Which should its beauteous hue display, 

By Heaven^s command. 
Death passed that way, in rueful hour. 
And sudden snatched both bud and flower 

With icy hand ; 

4. 
For blooming youth and mental worth, 
We drop the pitying tear on earth -, 

But look above 
With eye of hope, for well we know 
Death oft removes his flowers, to gioM' 

III realms of love. 
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5. 
Yes, there^s a better world on high, 
A garden planted in the sky 

For eirerfoir. * 

Still Charlotte and her son may reign, 
Thro^ grace divine; nor death nor pain 

Can enter there. 



S^ 



W. Darliiis, Priater^ Gpsom. 



